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PREFACE. 



When Bayard Taylor says: "There are elements in the 
(Faust) legend, the value of which even a purblind poet 
could not help seeing, yet which the loftiest genius may 
admit to be almost beyond his grasp," he states a fact that 
can be affirmed with equal force and truth in regard to the 
Nibelung saga. But when the famous translator of the great- 
est work in German literature reminds us that Goethe in his 
youth, " although a new Faust was announced in every quar- 
ter of Germany, took up the theme already hackneyed by 
small talents, and made it his own, solely and for ever," the 
comparison with the Nibelung saga ends. For, while Goethe 
was the only one who produced from the material of the 
Faust legend a monument of unsurpassed grandeur, the 
Nibelung subject has been treated with marked success by 
several of the greatest minds of modern Germany. Among 
these, the name of Emanuel Geibel holds a foremost place. 
His " Brunhild " was received with signal favor in Germany, 
and deservedly so, as it is a truly grand production, exhibit- 
ing the characters and incidents of the Nibelung saga with 
rare force and clearness of delineation. As the poem has 
not hitherto been accessible in the English language, the 
attempt has been made in this volume to present a transla- 
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tion of this great tragedy, faithful to the original, both in 
spirit and in form. 

The translation is preceded by an introduction containing 
such suggestions as seem to be indispensable for a right 
understanding of the poem ; although a full, exhaustive treat- 
ise on the whole Nibelung subject cannot be expected in 
this place. Those versed in a knowledge of German, and 
seeking more intimate acquaintance with the Nibelung litera- 
ture, are referred to the well-known names of von der Hagen, 
Lachmann, the brothers Grimm, Simrock, Zarncke, Hermann 
Fischer, Holtzmann, Bartsch, Raszmann, and others. To 
the English reader two works can be especially recommended. 
The first is Professor R. B. Anderson's " Norse Mythology," * 
which is very valuable and highly interesting, not only as 
forming the first complete and systematic presentation of the 
northern myths in the English language, but also as being an 
authority to be consulted by every student of Teutonic sagas. 
When Max Mtiller says that he will avail himself of the help 
and guidance of this " Norse Mythology " whenever he ap- 
proaches the dark runes of the Edda, he does but justice to 
the merit of the author. Moreover, the Nibelung subject can 
be fully understood only with a knowledge of Teutonic myth- 
ology ; at the same time, it must be borne in mind that the 
gods of the North were also, generally speaking, those of the 
whole Teutonic race. The second work is Auber Forestier's 
" Echoes from Mist-Land," in which the story of the Nibe- 
lungen Lied is retold in pure, simple, yet highly poetic prose. 

* Third edition appeared in January, 1879. 
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If the present volume, by presenting Geibers great Nibe- 
lung drama in the English language, shall contribute its 
share towards advancing the already powerfully awakened 
interest in the Nibelung subject and in Teutonic lore gene- 
rally, the object aimed at in the following pages will be 
accomplished. 

Boston University, 
June 10, 1879. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



If greatness in literature is a consequence and outgrowth 
of greatness in national life, it must be considered not the 
least desert of Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller, that they have 
inaugurated the great era of modern German literature in 
the midst of national littleness. Indeed, the last decades of 
the eighteenth century offered no inspiration for German 
poets : on the contrary, it was theirs to prepare the subse- 
quent regeneration of national life. Very different from the 
political wretchedness which reigned at the end of the last 
century, was the condition of Germany at the time when the 
famous Nibelungen Lied was composed, in the form in 
which it has been transmitted to us. It was then the bril- 
liant era of the Hohenstaufen emperors (i 138-1254), when 
the courts of Frederick Barbarossa and of Frederick II., 
themselves the very types of mediaeval knighthood, were 
adorned by the flower of a noble chivalry. It was the 
renowned epoch of the " Minnesanger," when the richly- 
flowing stream of national greatness pervaded the hearts of 
all, — when the highest ideals held forth by poetry were per- 
sonal bravery and honor to woman. But while the composi- 
tion of the Nibelungen Lied belongs to one period, the 
world that is mirrored in the poem belongs to another. At 
the time when our epic was composed, Germany had been 
christianized for many centuries, and the feudal system was 
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then firmly established ; yet the heroes and heroines of the 
Nibelungen Lied are the products of an age when the 
German, tribes, proud of their freedom, hunted through the 
primeval forests ; when the king was little more than the cho- ' 
sen leader in war ; when Odin and Thor were worshipped ; 
when the sacred trees had not yet fallen under the axe of 
the Christian missionaries, and the martial spirit of the war- 
riors was kindled to higher flames by the joys that waited for 
them at the feasts of Valhal. It is evident that, in the hands 
of a Christian composer living during the end of the twelfth 
century, a time so strongly imbued with the spirit of the cru- 
sades and feudalism, many of the primitive ideas must have 
undergone ' important changes; and so it happens that the 
Nibelungen Lied appears at least partly in a garb that is 
foreign to the original source from which it came. But 
although we have thus to look elsewhere for the earlier records 
on which our saga is based, the Nibelungen Lied, such as it 
is, remains a brilliant monument of mediaeval Germany : it 
is the German Iliad, justly esteemed a work of wondrous 
beauty. 

The Teutonic nations that made an end of the Roman 
empire, or had settled near the Roman provinces, were early 
converted to Christianity, and at the same time powerfully 
influenced by the civilization of their conquered foes, — an 
event in history beautifully described in Jordan's "Ni- 
belunge " : — 

„9U$ unfcre Stynen ben (SrbfretS erobert 
SScrlorcn ben £tmmel tic fyelmifcfyen ©otter. 
Da$ SRetdj roar entrtjfen bet etotgen Stoma, 
Do<$ jtt gelten oegamt fie al* ©eijterfurjltm 
Ss roar tyre ©enbung gu fanfterer ©itte 
Slit Jtreuj unt> tfrummjiab vie ^rieger 311 aafymen." 
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While Christianity became triumphant in Western and 
Southern Germany, and the zeal of its priests well-nigh eradi- 
cated every trace of the former paganism ; while Latin was 
the language of the Roman Church, and the traditions in 
the vernacular tongue were doomed to oblivion and destruc- 
tion, — the primitive belief of our forefathers still flourished in 
parts of Northern Germany, and especially in the Scandi- 
navian kingdoms. The Saxons were finally converted to 
Christianity as late as the beginning of the ninth century, 
during the reign of Charlemagne, and then only by force of 
arms, after a thirty years' war. This event proved to be the 
death-blow to the ancient Teutonio religion in Germany. 
Yet the early traditions of our ancestors were preserved and 
rescued for ever from the undeserved fate of oblivion by the 
warlike tribes of the North. 

During the latter part of the ninth century, Iceland, the 
remotest corner of Europe, was discovered, and peopled by 
a number of noble and high-minded families that had emi- 
grated from Norway. They carried with them the ancient 
heirlooms of the Teutonic race ; its language, manners, re- 
ligion ; its love for song and poetry and for the beauties and 
sublimity of nature ; its reverence for woman, respect for the 
sanctity of marriage, for the sacredness of hospitality, — ay, 
all those national characteristics which at the beginning of 
the Christian era had filled the soul of the Roman soldier 
with admiration. Great as was their love of home, their love 
of freedom was greater still ; for nothing but the despotism 
of -their king, Harold Haarfager (Fairhair), drove them forth 
from prosperous Norway to the barren shores of snow-clad 
Iceland. And when at last, during the beginning of the 
eleventh century, Christianity was introduced among the free 
people of this northern Thule, the preachers of the true 
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religion did not come with the crucifix in one hand and the 
sword in the other ; nay, the conversion of Iceland was due 
to native priests, who, while firmly believing the Gospel, 
cherished the language and customs of their home and pre- 
served the traditions of their ancestors. Moreover, Teutonic 
paganism had then arrived at the last stage of its existence, 
and was fully prepared to die a natural death, — a condition 
of things well described by Prof. Max Mtiller : — 

"The Icelandic missionaries had peculiar advantages in 
their relation to the system of paganism which they came to 
combat. Nowhere else, perhaps, in the whole history of 
Christianity, has the missionary been brought face to face 
with a race of gods who were believed by their own worship- 
pers to be doomed to death. The missionaries had only to 
proclaim that Balder was dead ; that the mighty Odin and 
Thor were dead. The people knew that these gods were to 
die ; and the message of the one ever-living God must have 
touched their ears and hearts with comfort and joy." 

The ancient lays and sagas of Iceland were collected, and 
a rich national literature grew up, — national in every respect, 
since the old gods were not transformed, as in Germany, 
into saints or devils. 

But what are the treasures preserved for the whole Teu- 
tonic race by faithful Iceland? In the year 1643, Brynjolf 
Sveinsson, bishop of Skalholt, discovered a number of manu- 
scripts, and supposing them to have been collected by 
Saemund (born 1056, died 1133), he called the work, 
" Edda Saemundar hinns froda," i. e., " Edda of Saemund 
the Wise." The name " Edda " signifies, in Icelandic, 
" great-grandmother ; " and in the figurative language of the 
North that word was sometimes employed as a term for 
denoting generally the famous tales of the past, especially 
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as it was the aged mistress of the house that customarily 
related the history of by-gone days to her children and 
grandchildren. Moreover, the name " Edda " had been 
applied before, particularly to a work supposed to have been 
written by Snorre Sturleson (born 1178, died 1 241), the 
author of " Heimskringla," the great history of the North. 
Snorre 's collection was known before Sveinsson's discovery, 
and is of similar contents as the Edda of Saemund, but of 
later origin. The two Eddas have then been distinguished 
from each other by the terms " Elder Edda," or the Edda 
of Saemund, and " Younger Edda," or the Edda of Snorre 
Sturleson. The former is also often called the Poetical 
Edda, as it consists principally, but not entirely, of songs, 
while the Younger Edda forms a collection of narratives in 
prose, and is therefore frequently called Prose Edda. The 
first part of the Elder Edda relates to the gods of the North ; 
the second contains the ancient hero-songs; while the 
Younger Edda, as Professor Anderson very appropriately 
remarks, may be regarded as a sort of commentary upon the 
Elder Edda. 

The poems of the Edda come from a great national epic 
which itself originated from songs belonging to the prehistoric 
era of Teutonic antiquity. Even long before the time of 
Saemund, the epic existed only in fragments, which were 
later supplemented and in some instances elaborated by the 
skalds. There are also several pages wanting in the so-called 
codex regius, the source of all the later manuscripts of the 
Elder Edda ; but their contents may be inferred from the 
Volsunga Saga. Although it is evident that the early tradi- 
tions of our forefathers, as transmitted to us by the North, 
cannot be free from a local coloring ; yet the treasure pre- 
served for us by Iceland in the two Eddas is of paramount 
value. 
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Besides these two works, there exist a great many northern 
sagas, among which the following must be mentioned here 
as particularly important for our purpose. The Vilkina or 
Thidrek Saga, collected towards the middle of the thirteenth 
century, was composed from the saga-lore of Germany, at 
least to a great extent, as is repeatedly stated by its author. 
The name "Vilkina" is commonly derived from a king 
Vilkinus, the sire of the semi-fabulous " Wieland, the smith," 
of whom also the Elder Edda relates in the Volundarkvidha." 
It is probable that the word " Vilkinus " is closely connected 
with "Viking," a common term for the bold sea-faring 
Norsemen. The title " Thidrek Saga " is more appropriate, 
in so far as this collection includes an account of the German 
hero, Dietrich von Bern, later identified with Theodoric of 
Verona. The Volsunga Saga, called so after Volsung, the 
sire of Sigurd (Siegfried), the hero of all the Nibelung myths, 
is partly a paraphrase in prose of the songs of the Elder 
Edda, and was probably collected during the end of the 
thirteenth century. This work is of great importance, as its 
author knew some of the songs that have been lost ; thus it 
contains several subjects, especially an account of Sigurd's 
ancestors, not to be found in the Elder Edda. The manu- 
scripts of the Volsunga Saga give also the Ragnar Lodbrok 
Saga, which is, however, of little weight as far as our object 
is concerned. The later kings of the house of Harold Haar- 
fager claimed to trace their descent from Sigurd through 
Ragnar Lodbrok, whose wife Aslaug was supposed to be a 
daughter of Sigurd and Brynhild (Brunhild) ; and this saga 
seems to owe its existence, at least partly, to the purpose of 
glorifying the Norwegian dynasty. The old Danish folk-lore 
(from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century) contains 
songs belonging to the Nibelung subject, either based on 
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the Edda or related with the second part of the Nibelungen 
Lied. But what is most remarkable is the fact that on the 
lonely isles of Faroe the old saga has so deeply penetrated 
the heart of the people that the songs of Siegfried and Brun- 
hild resound on those barren shores even at the present day. 
It is true the majestic simplicity which forms such a striking 
characteristic of the Elder Edda has almost wholly disap- 
peared in the old Danish epics and in the songs of Faroe, 
although they exhibit still much rugged beauty and tender 
love strains. The heroes excel, however, more in unnatural 
than in supernatural deeds, and also remind us sometimes 
of the romantic character belonging to the saga cycle of 
Charlemagne. 

Yet the origin of the myths which form the foundation of the 
Nibelung epics and sagas dates back to a time anterior even 
to the earliest period of Teutonic antiquity. It dates back 
to the time when Central Asia was still the common home 
of the whole Indo-European race. In their primitive form, 
the myths were the expression of a people who, in child- 
like simplicity, gazed upon the wonders of nature, and person- 
ified, eulogized, and magnified the powers of the universe 
which they could not comprehend. Above all, it was the 
struggle between light and darkness which attracted their 
wondering glance, whether it was later represented by the 
heroes of the Mahabharata or, those of Firdusi's Schahnameh, 
or by the clash of arms before the gates of Troy, or by Sieg- 
fried, the bright sun-youth, and the Nibelungs, the powers of 
the misty dark. But as the epics of the Hindus, Persians, 
and Greeks have widely departed from their pure original 
source, the early Teutonic traditions, and particularly the 
Nibelung sagas, have likewise in the course of time under- 
gone manifold changes. 

b 
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Before presenting the various phases of our subject, we 
must refer again to the excellent work of Professor Rasmus 
B. Anderson of the University of Wisconsin, to his vivid and 
enthusiastic description of Norse Mythology, and to his 
clear and authentic account of the Asa-worship. As pointed 
out above, a knowledge of Northern Mythology is interesting 
and valuable, because the ancient belief of the northern 
nations was, if not in every particular, yet at least in its gen- 
eral nature, the same as that of the whole Teutonic race ; 
and moreover, an acquaintance with the early religion of our 
forefathers seems well-nigh indispensable for the student of 
the Nibelung sagas. But as the subject of Teutonic mythol- 
ogy can be only slightly touched in this introduction, we 
recommend Professor Anderson's work most heartily. 

It will appear from the preceding remarks that the many- 
sided Nibelung subject can be studied best by presenting 
first the Northern and then the German traditions. 

The Nibelung Saga, 
According to the Northern traditions. 

A full account of the ancestors of Sigurd (Siegfried) ap- 
pears in the Volsunga Saga, while the Elder Edda makes 
but brief mention of his father Sigmund. It is not necessary 
for our purpose to describe the various adventures of the 
Volsung race previous to the birth of Sigurd, and we there- 
fore begin with the following sketch, based upon or con- 
densed from the two Eddas and the Volsunga Saga, the 
latter partly according to the excellent translation by Mag- 
nusson and Morris. 

"The three gods, Odin, Loki, and Hoenir, set out to 
explore the world, and came to the cascade of the dwarf 
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Andvari, where they found an otter eating a salmon. Loki, 
ever fond of mischief, cast a stone at the otter and killed it. 
The gods, well pleased with their prey, flayed the otter and 
departed. In the evening they came to the dwelling of a 
peasant, called Hreidmar, from whom they asked a night's 
lodging. When they showed him what they had captured, 
Hreidmar called his sons, Fafhir and Regin, and told them 
that their brother, who at times took the semblance of an 
otter, had been slain, and by whom. Then Hreidmar and 
his sons laid hands upon the gods, overpowered them, and 
demanded, as ransom for their life, that they should fill 
the otter-skin with gold and cover it over with gold. The 
cunning Loki was at once despatched by Odin to find the 
ransom. He went back to the cascade and caught the 
dwarf Andvari, who lived there in the likeness of a pike. 
Andvari was forced by Loki to give up to him all the treasure 
he owned, and which was concealed in the neighboring 
rocks. Only one gold ring he wished to keep, and he 
eagerly besought Loki not to take it away from him, for 
through its power he could procure for himself another 
treasure. But Loki took also the ring from him ; then the 
dwarf returned to his rock, and uttered a curse by which the 
gold, and especially the ring, should be the bane of every 
man who should possess it thereafter. Loki, well pleased 
with the result of his errand, returned to Hreidmar's home 
and showed the gold to Odin. When the latter saw the 
ring, he kept it and gave the rest of the gold to Hreidmar. 
The otter-skin was then filled, set on its feet, and covered 
with gold. Thereupon Hreidmar came forth, examined it, 
and found an uncovered hair near the muzzle. He bade 
Odin cover that, too, or the ransom would not be accepted. 
Odin had to give up the ring, called Andvaranaut (Andvari's 
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loom), and to cover the hair with it. Then only Loki 
informed Hreidmar of the curse that was pronounced on the 
gold, but Hreidmar mocked at the threat, and the gods 
departed. Hardly had they left when the curse was fulfilled 
on the first possessor of the ring. Fafnir and Regin de- 
manded their share of the treasure from their father ; but the 
latter refused, and was therefore murdered during his sleep 
by Fafnir. Then Regin asked his brother to give him half 
of the paternal inheritance ; but Fafnir, threatening to slay 
him, took the shape of a dragon, and kept watch over his 
treasure. Regin fled, and being aware that he could not 
overpower the monster, as he was of a dwarfish stature, 
searched for a mightier one than himself who would slay the 
dragon. He came to King Hjalprek, in the land of the 
Franks, and was charged by him to bring up young Sigurd, 
who then happened to live at his court. 

" Sigurd traced his descent from Odin, the chief of the 
Teutonic gods. His father, Sigmund, had fallen in battle 
before Sigurd was born ; and his mother gave birth to him 
at Hjalprek's court, whither she had gone after her husband's 
death. Regin told Sigurd the story of the hoard taken from 
Andvari ; for it was on Sigurd that he founded his hope for 
acquiring the treasure. After obtaining the famous horse 
Grani, through Odin's help, Sigurd bade Regin make a 
sword for him. Regin, well skilled in the craft of a smith, 
made one from the broken pieces of the sword called Gram, 
i.e., wrath, which had belonged to Sigurd's father and was a 
gift of Odin. Thereupon Sigurd went to the Gnita-heath, 
where Fafnir lay. As the monster crept down towards the 
water, and the earth shook all about him, and he snorted 
forth poison on all the way before him, Sigurd thrust his 
sword under the dragon's left shoulder, so that it sank in up 
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to the hilt. Fafhir, feeling that he had received his death- 
wound, warned Sigurd that the gold would be his bane and 
the bane of every one who should own it. Regin had been 
away while Sigurd slew Fafhir ; but when the latter was dead, 
he came back, and after some angry conversation, asked 
Sigurd to roast Fafnir's heart for him. While Sigurd roasted 
it on a spit, and the juice came out of the heart, he touched 
it to see whether it was fully roasted. In doing so, he 
burned his finger and put it into his mouth. As soon as 
Fafnir's heart-blood touched his tongue, he understood the 
voice of the birds, and heard how some eagles chattered 
with each other, and warned him of Regin's evil designs. 
He followed their advice, and struck off Regin's head, ate 
Fafnir's heart, and drank the blood of both. Then he 
hearkened again to what the eagles said. They spoke of the 
hall that stands high upon Hindarfiall, around which sweep 
the blazing flames. There the maiden sleeps since Odin 
stung her with the sleep-thorn, and no one dares to wake her 
against the will of the norns. Sigurd first took possession of 
the hoard, which was buried down in the earth, and filled 
two chests with it, which he set on his horse Grani ; but the 
horse would not stir before Sigurd had mounted it. 

" Sigurd rode towards Hindarfiall, and turned southwards to 
the land of the Franks. There he perceived a great light on 
the mountain, as of burning fire, and the flames shone up to the 
sky. But when he approached and had passed the flame 
wall, there stood before him a castle covered with shields, 
and on the battlements hung a banner. Sigurd went into 
the castle and saw there a knight who slept all armed. He 
took off the knight's helmet and saw that it was a woman. 
Her coat-of-mail was so closely fastened on her that it seemed 
to have grown to her flesh. Then he rent the corselet with 
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his sword Gram, downwards from her neck apd on both 
arms. Thereupon she awoke and asked : ' What has rent my 
coat-of-mail ? What broke my sleep ? Who freed me from 
my baneful bonds?' When Sigurd had told her his name, 
she blessed the day that had released her from her forced 
sleep : ' Hail to thee, day ! and hail to you, ye sons of day ! 
Hail to thee, night ! and hail to thee, daughter of night ! 
Look down upon us with friendly eyes, and give us victory ! 
Hail to you, ye gods and goddesses ! and hail to thee, nour- 
ishing earth ! Give us wisdom, fair words, and healing 
hands while we live.' She called herself Sigdrifa (giving 
victory), and was also named Brynhild, being a maiden war- 
rior in coat of mail (byrny) , or a valkyrie whose duty was to 
go to the battle-fields and make choice of those who were to 
be slain. She arose and said to Sigurd : ' I once opposed 
the will of Odin, and slew in battle a king to whom Odin had 
promised victory. In vengeance for that deed, Odin stuck 
the sleep-thorn into me, and said that I never again should 
have the victory (be Sigdrifa) but should be given away 
in marriage. I, however, vowed that I would never wed 
a man who knew fear. Then Odin enclosed me with a wall 
of wavering fire, so that only a fearless hero should be able to 
free me from my sleep.' Then exclaimed Sigurd : ' I swear 
that I will have thee, for thou art as my heart desires.' 
Brynhild replied : ' Thee will I have, although I had to 
choose among all men.' And this they pledged to each 
other by oath. Afterwards Sigurd gave Brynhild the fatal 
ring of the dwarf Andvari, by which she too became mysteri- 
ously involved in the consequences of the curse that rested 
upon the possessor of the gold. 

" Shortly after these events, Sigurd rode away on his horse 
Grani, and took the hoard with him ; he came to King Giuki, 
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who had a realm in the south of the Rhine. Giuki had 
three sons, renowned for their warlike deeds. They were 
called Gunnar, Hogni, and Guttorm. Gudrun was the name 
of their sister, the most beautiful of maidens (the German 
Kriemhild). As soon as Sigurd had come to Giuki's court, 
he was well received by the king, and was held in "high 
esteem by all, for he was the foremost hero of his time. Gu- 
drun's mother perceived how heartily Sigurd loved Brynhild, 
and how often he spoke of 'her. Then she fell to thinking 
how well it were if he should marry her daughter ; for she 
saw that none could be compared with him, and that he had 
more wealth than any other man. So, one night, as they sat 
drinking, she arose, went before Sigurd, and gave him the 
drinking-horn which contained a draught of forgetfulness. 
Sigurd drank, and from that time he thought no more of 
Brynhild ; but, seeing how fair and graceful Gudrun was, he 
married her, and Gunnar, Hogni/ and Sigurd swore brother- 
hood together. 

" One day Gunnar was reminded by his mother that he was 
still unwedded. 'Go to woo Brynhild, ' she said, 'and 
Sigurd will ride with thee.' Gunnar replied : ' Fair is she 
indeed, and fain would I win her.' 

"Then Sigurd, Gunnar, and Hogni rode towards the hall 
enclosed with wavering fire. But Brynhild had vowed to 
wed him only who would ride the horse Grani and pass 
through the flame-wall, well knowing that none durst do it 
save Sigurd alone. Gunnar spurred his steed against the 
fire, but the horse shrank back. Sigurd told him to mount 
his horse Grani, but the latter would not stir, and so Gunnar 
could not approach the flames. Thereupon Gunnar and 
Sigurd changed semblance, and Sigurd, in the likeness of 
Gunnar, mounted his horse Grani and leaped into the fire. 
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Then a great roar arose, and the earth trembled and the 
flames blazed up unto heaven. But as Sigurd rode through 
the flame -wall the fire sank, and he came to the hall where 
Brynhild was. Sigurd said to her : 'I am Gunnar, and 
thou art awarded to me as my wife, since I have ridden 
through the wavering fire.' Brynhild answered sorrowfully, 
but believed that he had spoken the truth. Sigurd took 
from her the ring of the dwarf Andvari. Afterwards he 
rode back through the flames, and he and Gunnar changed 
semblance again. Gunnar was wedded to Brynhild, and 
when the wedding feast was ended Sigurd remembered his 
oath with Brynhild, yet the memory seemed not to disturb 
him. 

" Some days after the marriage of Brynhild, the queens went 
together to the river to bathe. Then Brynhild waded farther 
out into the stream ; and as Gudrun asked her for the reason 
why she did so Brynhild answered : ' Why shall I be equal 
to thee in this matter more than in others ? My husband is 
greater than thine, and has accomplished many glorious 
deeds. It is he who rode through the flaming fire. , Gud- 
run replied wrathfully : ' Thou wouldst be wiser to be silent. 
There is none in this world like unto my husband ; he was 
thy first beloved ; he slew Fafnir and rode through the wav- 
ering flames, he whom thou didst take for Gunnar the king, 
and from thy hand he took the ring Andvaranaut. Thou 
may'st here behold it.' When Brynhild saw the ring, she 
waxed pale as if she were dead, and afterwards said to Gunnar : 
' I will not live, for Sigurd has betrayed me, and thee no less, 
and this shall be Sigurd's death or thy death or my death, 
for now he has told Gudrun all, and she is reviling me even 
now/ Gunnar grew angry, and hesitated long as to what 
he would do. But at last his love for Brynhild, together 
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with his desire for obtaining the hoard, made him forget his 
former friendship with Sigurd. It was resolved to slay him, 
although Hogni spoke against the deed, and foretold the 
great sorrow that would follow. They urged Guttorm, their 
step-brother, who had not sworn the oath of brotherhood, to 
commit the murder, and promised him great rewards and 
honor. Guttorm, excited by magic drinks, went to Sigurd 
when the latter was asleep, drew his sword and thrust him 
through, so that the point of the sword smote into the bed 
beneath him. Sigurd awoke with the wound, and cast the 
sword Gram after Guttorm, and it struck him asunder in the 
midst. Gudrun moaned and clasped her hands in despair, 
but Brynhild laughed heartily when she heard Gudrun's 
bewailing. Yet soon after she began to weep over the very 
deed to which she had urged her husband ; for in spite of 
all she still loved Sigurd. Then she thrust a sword through 
her own side and sank upon the pillows of her couch, while 
she asked Gunnar, as a last boon, to have her carried to 
Sigurd's funeral pyre, to be burned there by the side of her 
first and only love. 

" Gudrun was afterwards forced to marry Atli, Brynhild's 
brother ; but she loved him not. Atli wished to get posses- 
sion of the hoard, and invited his brothers-in-law to a ban- 
quet. There Gunnar and Hogni were treacherously slain, 
although Gudrun took up arms and fought bravely for them 
and against her husband. In vengeance for the death of 
her brothers, Gudrun murdered Atli. The hoard had been 
sunk into the depths of the Rhine, from which, according 
to ancient Teutonic traditions, it originally came." 
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The Nibelung Saga, 
According to the German traditions. 

As has been mentioned above, the Nibelungen Lied, in 
the form in which it has been transmitted to us, was com- 
posed during the end of the twelfth century. It was the 
consequence of the martial spirit of the Middle Ages, which, 
although tempered by the influence of Christianity and the 
crusades, and imbued with the ideas of feudalism, could not 
forget the heroic deeds of the past. 

The hoard, the acquisition of which is still dimly remem- 
bered, has lost much of its primitive significance. Yet, 
although the gold is no longer the powerful tragic motive of 
action, it is not without importance. The curse resting upon 
the possessor of the fatal hoard appears in several instances, 
especially at the end of our epic, when Kriemhild orders 
Gunther's head to be cut off, and carries it to Hagen, in 
order to hear from him where the gold had been concealed. 

A striking characteristic which distinguishes the Nibelun- 
gen Lied from the Eddas and the Volsunga Saga is the fact 
that the events described in the latter documents bear the 
impress of early Teutonic antiquity, when the different tribes 
lived free and independent of each other. In the German 
epic, we meet at once with historic personages, although they 
are often represented in defiance of historical truth. This 
tendency of transferring the names and deeds of the myth- 
ical or saga heroes to well-known names in history belongs 
of course to a later epoch of civilization. 

Another distinguishing feature of the Nibelungen Lied is 
the language in which it was written, and which shows that 
the poem, in the form in which it has been transmitted to 
us, was not composed for the people at large. It is the 
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refined court and chivalry language of the Middle High Ger- 
man period, containing many expressions taken from the 
French. The manners and customs depicted in our epic 
point likewise to royal courts or to the castles of the nobility. 

The Nibelungen Lied has been so called from the last line 
of the poem, " daz ist der Nibelunge Liet ; " or rather from 
the common modern German version of it : " das ist das 
Nibelungen Lied." Yet some manuscripts read : " ditze ist 
der Nibelunge Not " ; /. e., " this is the Nibelung's distress." 

The object of our author was to mould into a uniform 
shape the various sagas and ancient lays of the German peo- 
ple, and thus %to produce a great national work, worthy of 
the admiration of all times and of all nations. In this con- 
nection, it may seem proper to refer, as has already been 
indicated in the preface, to the charming and graceful man- 
ner in which the story of the poem has been related in Auber 
Forestier's " Echoes from Mist Land." This work, of which 
some passages will be given in a condensed version, is heart- 
ily recommended to all who would truly enjoy the reading 
of the Nibelungen Lied in the English language. 

Qur epic is drawn especially from four different sources : 
i. The Frankish saga-cycle, or the saga-cycle of the lower 
Rhine, whose hero is Siegfried (the northern Sigurd) of 
Santen on the lower Rhine. 2. The saga-cycle of Burgundy, 
whose hero is Gunther (Gunnar), king at Worms; his 
brothers are Gemot and Giselher ; his mother is Ute ; his 
sister is Kriemhild (the northern Gudrun) ; his wife is Brun- 
hild (Brynhild) : Gunther's chief vassals are Volker and 
Hagen (the same in name as the northern Hogni). 3. The 
Ostrogothic saga-cycle, whose hero is Dietrich von Bern ; 
the latter's principal vassal and friend is Hildebrand. 4. The 
saga-cycle of Attila, king of the Huns, with his vassal Rudi- 
ger of Bechlaren. 
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Our epic is divided into thirty-nine songs, called aventiure 
(adventures.) In the first adventure, Kriemhild relates that 
she dreamed of a falcon, strong, beautiful, and wild, whom 
she caressed, when suddenly two eagles snatched him from 
her and tore him to pieces before her eyes. Greater grief 
had she never known ; and, when morning broke, she told 
her dream to her mother, who interpreted it. " The falcon," 
said dame Ute, " is a noble knight who will one day seek you 
for his bride. Those eagles are his enemies. May heaven 
shield him, or he will come to an untimely end." Then 
Kriemhild vehemently protested that she would never marry ; 
that if, through love of man, such woe must enter her beauti- 
ful life, she would guard well against it. " Nay, forswear not 
love and marriage so, my child," the anxious mother said. 
" If ever you find heart-felt joy in life, it will be through 
brave champion's wooing. You will be a fair wife." " Ah, 
speak no more to me of love, dearest mother mine," the 
maiden cried. " Love ever bringeth sorrow in its train as I 
have seen. I shall avoid both." 

Thus, from the heart of the fair maiden comes the first 
boding of the unutterable woe of future days; and Max 
Miiller, in describing our poem, says correctly : " There is 
always a mingling of light and shade, — in joy a fear of 
sorrow, in sorrow a ray of hope, and throughout the whole 
a silent wondering at this strange world. The key-note of 
the whole poem of the Nibelunge, as it was written down 
at the end of the twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, is sorrow after joy. This is the fatal spell against 
which all the heroes are fighting, and fighting in vain." 

In the mean time, Siegfried had grown up to manhood in 
the stronghold of Santen, on the lower Rhine, where he lived 
with his father, King Siegmund, and his mother, Siegelind. 
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He was dubbed knight, after a solemn mass had been cele- 
brated in the minster, which was followed by a great tourna- 
ment, where Siegfried distinguished himself before all others. 
Soon after, King Siegmund proposed to abdicate in his son's 
favor, but Siegfried refused to ascend the throne so long as 
his beloved parents lived. These few lines alone will be suf- 
ficient to show that the Nibelungen Lied breathes an 
atmosphere very different from that of the Eddas and the 
Volsunga Saga. 

Siegfried, having heard of Kriemhild's famous beauty, 
determined to woo her, and made ready for his journey to 
Worms, although his parents had tried to dissuade him from 
such a dangerous enterprise. As the hero of the Netherlands 
came near to the Castle of Worms, King Gunther gazed 
down from the window, but failed to recognize him. Then 
Hagen was summoned, who said : " Never have I seen Sieg- 
fried, yet yon handsome young warrior, with proud, lordly 
mien, can be none other than he." Afterwards Hagen 
related some events of Siegfried's life, which show that the 
story of the primitive acquisition of the hoard was still dimly 
remembered. He said : " Siegfried happened to enter the 
Nibelung Land after the old King Nibelung had died. He 
met the sons of the king at the mouth of a cavern, where 
they wrangled violently, as they could not agree about the di- 
vision of their inheritance, which consisted of more gold and 
precious stones than a hundred wagons could carry away. 
They called upon Siegfried to settle their dispute, but his 
efforts were in vain. As they attacked him, he slew them, 
and thus became possessor of the hoard, among which was 
the famous Tarnkappe, or magic cloak of darkness, render- 
ing its wearer invisible." 

Furthermore, Hagen related how Siegfried had slain a 
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monstrous dragon, and had bathed in his blood, thus render- 
ing himself invulnerable, often being called Siegfried the 
Horned. 

The Nibelungen lied consists of two parts. The first may 
be called RriemhikTs love, the second her revenge. In the 
first part, Kriemhild is a pure and noble character, the very 
type of fair and gentle womanhood; while in the second 
part, her passion to revenge Siegfried's death shows her in a 
ghastly glare of fiendish grandeur. Her mother is in our 
epic a revered queen ; while in the Northern traditions she 
is an ambitious and wily sorceress, who by magic drinks 
compels Siegfried to forget Brunhild and his oaths, and to 
fall in love with her own daughter. In our lay, Siegfried's 
former acquaintance with Brunhild, although not wholly for- 
gotten, has yet lost so much of its importance that there was 
no need of any magic drink. In fact, as Uhland says, the 
Christian poets of the Middle Ages had themselves taken a 
draught of forgetfulness, and the grand character of the val- 
kyrian Brunhild had become unintelligible to them, while 
Kriemhild assumed the principal rdle in our epic. 

Instead of the wavering fire surrounding Brunhild's castle, 
as related in the Edda, the Nibelungen Lied speaks of the 
games of casting the spear, hurling the stone, and leaping, 
in which each suitor of Brunhild, Queen of Isenland, had to 
match his skill with hers. The successful competitor she was 
pledged to marry; all others were doomed to death. In- 
stead of the change of semblance, as described in the northern 
traditions, Siegfried, enveloped in his Tarnkappe, assisted 
Gunther in the combats with Brunhild, and won the victory 
for him. As a reward for his aid he received fair KriemhikTs 
hand. 

When Brunhild arrived at Worms, she was cordially re- 
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ceived by Kriemhild ; yet soon after Brunhild pretended to 
be greatly vexed at seeing Kriemhild wedded to Siegfried, 
x who, as she said, was only Gunther's vassal. Gunther, whom 
she asked about this, tried to avoid any explanation ; but 
Brunhild, after having withdrawn to the bridal chamber, 
renewed her questions, and as Gunther evaded them again, 
she seized him and bound him hand and foot with her magic 
girdle. On the following day, Gunther confided the events 
of the preceding night to Siegfried, whereupon the latter 
promised to aid his royal friend. That night Siegfried, con- 
cealed from view in his Tarnkappe, went to Brunhild's 
chamber with Gunther, and, after a fierce struggle, wrested 
both girdle and ring from her. Brunhild supposed it was 
Gunther who had conquered her, and, although she did not 
love her husband, was filled with greater respect for him. 

While Siegfried was engaged in the combat with Brunhild, 
his absence had been noticed by his wife ; and after he had 
returned, she plied him with questions. Siegfried at first 
evaded an explanation, but at the end yielded to the eager 
supplications of his beloved Kriemhild, and told her what 
had passed. This rash act of confidence was the cause of 
endless sorrows, not only to both the queens, but to many 
noble heroes. 

Soon after this, Siegfried departed with Kriemhild to his 
home in the Netherlands, where they passed many years in 
great happiness. Brunhild still wondered why Kriemhild 
had been given to Siegfried, and brooded over it in secret. 
At last, in order to arrive at a solution of the mystery, she 
invited Siegfried and Kriemhild to come to Worms. They 
complied with Brunhild's wish, and were cordially received 
by Gunther and his queen. 

One evening the two queens ca*me to speak about the 
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great deeds of their husbands ; and when Brunhild remarked 
that Siegfried was Gunther's vassal, Kriemhild denied it; 
and as the quarrel waxed hotter, she retorted angrily : " It 
shall be seen that I dare enter the minster before King Gun- 
ther's queen, and thus it shall be determined which of us two 
be first in rank." At the door of the minster, Kriemhild 
' made a movement to enter first, but Brunhild opposed her. 
In the quarrel ensuing upon this, Kriemhild told the events 
of the bridal night, and also how Siegfried had subsequently 
aided his royal friend. Brunhild was filled with rage, and 
Kriemhild proudly entered the church, while the former 
stood without the minster doors during the entire service. 
As Kriemhild reappeared, Brunhild demanded proofs of her 
accusations, whereupon Siegfried's wife showed her the ring 
and the girdle. 

Brunhild could never forgive the insult she had suffered, 
and demanded Siegfried's death. Gunther hesitated for a 
long time, but grim Hagen, ever filled with envy for the fair 
and noble hero, gave him no peace, but every day whispered 
into his ear the danger which he might incur while so great 
a king lived that outshone the power of the Burgundian 
monarch. Thus Gunther agreed at last to the foul plot to 
slay treacherously his sister's husband, his best friend to 
whom he owed so much. The dark deed was accomplished 
by Hagen on a chase in the Odenwald, while Siegfried had 
stooped to drink at a well. 

Kriemhild's grief and despair on account of Siegfried's 
death are depicted with no less glowing colors in our lay 
than in the Edda and in the Volsunga Saga. Three years 
had passed, and during this time she had not spoken to her 
brother Gunther, nor cast her eyes upon blood-stained Hagen. 
In order to bring about a reconciliation, Kriemhild's brothers 
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had the hoard carried to Worms and gave it to their sister, 
who, with royal generosity, scattered costly gifts among rich 
and poor of the land. When Hagen' saw what great influ- 
ence she wielded by her riches, and how many knights were 
eager to enter into her service, he had the hoard sunk into the 
Rhine by his followers, all of whom took a solemn oath that 
they would never reveal the spot where it lay buried. From 
the time the Nibelung hoard had come into the power of 
the Burgundians, the latter were named Nibelungs, just as 
formerly Siegfried, on account of that same possession, had 
been called the lord of the Nibelungs. Kriemhild's brothers 
were enraged at Hagen's new injury inflicted upon their 
sister, but they could not undo what had been done. Yet 
the time for revenge came. King Attila sent messen- 
gers to sue for Kriemhild's hand, and she determined, after 
many sorrowful thoughts of Siegfried, to marry the king of 
the Huns.. 

In the Eddas and in the Volsunga Saga, Kriemhild be- 
comes reconciled to her brothers, takes their part against 
Attila (Atli), and slays the latter. In our epic, she is impla- 
cable, sacrifices every thing to her all-powerful passion of 
revenge, marries Attila only in order to bring about the 
destruction of Siegfried's murderers, and shrinks not from 
the bloodiest deeds to accomplish her object. After a host 
of brave warriors had perished, she had Gunther, her last 
remaining brother, beheaded, shows his head to Hagen, and 
slays the latter, as he will not reveal the place where the 
hoard was buried, with Siegfried's sword. At last she her- 
self fell by the hand of Hildebrand, the vassal of Dietrich 
von Bern. 

The manuscripts of the Nibelungen Lied contain also a 
poem, called from its contents " die Klage," *>., the Lament* 
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It relates how the heroes who had escaped the slaughter at 
Attila's court bewailed the death of their friends and relatives, 
Brunhild received at Worms the mournful tidings of Kriem- 
hikTs dread revenge, and Queen Ute died soon after broken- 
hearted. The author of the Lament knew some songs that 
have been lost to us, and therefore his work is of some im- 
portance, yet he did not know the first part of our Nibe- 
lungen Lied. 

Of greater value than the Lament is the song of " Siegfried 
the Horned," from its versification belonging to the thir- 
teenth century, but from its language to the sixteenth. Want 
of space compels us to merely refer to this poem, which 
shows some traces of great antiquity in the manner in which 
the material of the Siegfried saga has been treated. 

Conclusion. 

The Nibelung Saga consists of two parts, which prim- 
itively had no connection with each other, — the first part, 
the Siegfried Saga, is the outgrowth of a myth ; the second, 
the destruction of the Burgundians by the Huns, is based at 
least partly on history. The myth denoted the struggle 
between light and darkness, between summer and winter, 
and was gradually changed into a hero-saga and combined 
and blended with the saga of the Burgundians, whose king 
Gundicar was slain with thousands of his followers, by the 
Huns under the Roman general Aetius, in the year 457. 
The northern traditions, attributing Attila's death to his wife, 
are more in accordance with the records of historical truth 
than the Nibelungen Lied, as it is a fact that Attila died sud- 
denly on his bridal night with Ildiko, in the year 453 ; and 
already the folk-lore of the sixth century assumed his death 
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to have been caused by his bride. The events which took 
place from the year 437 to the end of the fifth century were 
combined and blended and afterwards connected witty other 
sagas, especially in the second part of the Nibelungen Lied with 
the saga-cycle of Theodoric the Great, who was identified 
with the mythic Dietrich von Bern. Yet Attila and Theo- 
doric cannot have met, as the former died in 453, and the 
latter was born in 455. The transformation and blending of 
the different saga-cycles was particularly favored by the decay 
of paganism in Germany, as those songs which contained a 
mythological element were gradually deprived of their mythic 
garb, and easily blended with the saga-lore whose foundation 
lay in historical events. The Nibelung Saga was known in the 
North as early as the end of the ninth century ; in Germany, 
it was written down in Latin by Konrad, the scribe of Pil- 
grim of Passau (971 to 991). The old epic songs which 
form the foundation of the saga were revived and attained 
great celebrity during the famous epoch of the Hungarian 
wars under Henry III. (1039 to 1056), and towards the 
middle of the twelfth century was composed a great epos 
founded on the old lays and on Konrad's Latin work. This 
epos is the source of our Nibelungen Lied. 

In our lay, Siegfried is without guilt, and his murder is a 
crime ; for there is nothing, in the poem that clearly indicates 
Siegfried's former intimate acquaintance with Brunhild. In 
the Edda, he is guilty ; for, although he was forced by magic 
drinks to forget his love for Brunhild, he deceived her know- 
ingly when he came to her in the likeness of Gunther, took 
the ring from her, and revealed what had passed to his wife. 

The leading moral idea which appears pre-eminently in 
the Northern traditions is the curse that rests upon the gold, 
upon the greed for wealth which, particularly at that early 
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age, was the cause of untold misery and crimes. We cannot 
conclude without referring in this place to the great work of 
Richard Wagner, " The Ring of the Nibelung." Whatever 
the fate of the music of the future may be, the poetic genius 
and originality of the great composer will ever command the 
admiration of all lovers of poetry. In fact, Wagner has given 
a completion to the saga which is not found in the records 
transmitted to us, and yet is in accordance with the early 
Teutonic traditions. In Wagner's drama the gold is origi- 
nally in the Rhine, *>., in the pure and innocent watery ele- 
ment, and only afterwards comes by deceit into the power 
of the dwarfs, the inhabitants of the misty dark, the Nibe- 
lungs. The curse rests upon the gold until it returns to its 
original abode, the depths of the Rhine. 

The Nibelung Saga has never fully perished, but having 
passed through new transformations by the impress of various 
epochs of culture it lives even at the present day in songs 
and popular tales. We know from comparative philology 
that the words which were spoken 3000 years ago by the 
singers of the Veda hymns on the shores of the Ganges and 
the Indus are still alive to-day in various forms in different 
languages. In like manner the Nibelung Saga is still exist- 
ing in a great number of fairy tales, although in a form very 
different from the original source. We will refer here only 
to the well-known favorite of German folk-lore, " The Sleep- 
ing Beauty," who is no other than the sleeping Brunhild 
surrounded by the " wavering fire." Many legends of the 
Christian church are also derived from the same saga. Thus 
St. George slaying the dragon is Siegfried in another form. 

In concluding this essay, we are conscious that it is very 
far from being a complete and exhaustive treatise on the 
whole Nibelung subject. We regret that want of space did 
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not permit us to dwell at length upon some particular feat- 
ures of the Nibelung lore, and especially to bring out more 
fully the second part of our saga. We regret likewise that 
for the same reason we could not consider those modern 
works which have taken their theme from the Nibelung 
story, nor pay any attention to the question of the authorship 
of the Nibelungen Lied. Among the modern Nibelung 
poets who have distinguished themselves pre-eminently, we 
must mention besides Emanuel Geibel and Richard Wagner 
the names of W. Jordan and Wm. Morris. 

While admitting again the insufficiency of the preceding 
pages as a complete exposition of the whole Nibelung sub- 
ject, it is hoped that as much as has been suggested may be 
sufficient as an introduction to Emanuel Geibel's famous 
tragedy. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS. 



Gunther, King at Worms. 

Brunhild, his wife. 

Siegfried of Netherland. 

Kriemhild, Siegfried's wife, Gunther's sister. 

Giselher, Gunther's and Kriemhild's younger brother. 

Hagen, 
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. Gunther's vassals. 
Volker, 

Sigrun, a priestess in Brunhild's train. 

Gerda, Kriemhild's companion. 

Hunold, a warrior. 

A Maid of Honor of Brunhild. 

Warriors, Servants, Hunting-train, Maidens. 



The scene opens at the royal castle at Worms, in the early morn- 
ing, after the double-marriage of Gunther and Siegfried, and 
ends at the break of the seventh day after. The time is before the 
introduction of Christianity into Germany. 
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ACT I. 

GREAT HALL IN THE ROYAL CASTLE AT WORMS. 

In the background at the left, a wide door- way surmounted by a round 
arch, through which a long corridor appears ; at the right, a large 
window looking upon the open air ; side-doors. 

It is early morning. The lamps suspended from the ceiling are still 
burning ; in the course of the second scene, the sky brightens 
gradually behind the window until it becomes full daylight. 

Scene I. 

As the curtain rises, a number of servants are seen busily arranging the 
hall, in which apparently there has been a great feast; they remove 
golden and silver vessels, carry out tables, and take down wreaths 
from the walls and pillars, Volker stands in the centre of the stage 
ordering the servants ; Hagen at the right in the foreground. 

VOLKER. 

Remove this table ! Hang about the walls 
The brazen lamps ! And from the pillar there 
Take down the wreaths and garlands I — Well, thus now 
No longer sign remains of wedding feast. 
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This hall of solemn tranquil look^may then 

Receive again the youthful wedded pairs 

When by the morn from out their chambers called. 

(Short pause.) 

Have ye in order laid the purple-carpets 
Down, from our lord's apartment at the right 
Unto the stair-way leading to the hall ? 

SERVANT. 

I have ; in both wings have I laid them, Sir. 

HAGEN. 

In both ? Who ordered that ? 

SERVANT. 

Why, Sir ! I thought 
Because Lord Siegfried, too, last night was wedded, 
It might bef proper — 

HAGEN. 

Leave thy thoughts, my friend, 
And do what thou art bidden, and no more. 
Sir Siegfried is a cavalier renowned^ 
But royal pomp and show he cannot claim. 
Go ! From the left wing there take off the carpets, 
Then may ye doze until the cock shall crow. 

(Servants go out.) 

Scene II. 
Hagen. Volker. 

HAGEN. 

Siegfried and Siegfried ! — Acts not every one 
As Siegfried here were lord ? And he accepts 
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With grace, with smile assured, without surprise. 
Should Gunther offer him his crown, he 'd set 
It on his brow and hardly thank him for 't 

VOLKER. 

Thou lov'st him not, I know. 

HAGEN. 

Thou say'st it, Volker. — 
But let us change the theme, if thou preferr'st 
Not sleep. For there the gray of morning dawns. 

VOLKER. 

For sleep my mind cares naught. Within my soul 
The feast re-echoes still in sullen sounds ; 
And, for my thoughts, I yet should find no rest 

HAGEN. 

Thou seem'st not gay. Speak, what displeases thee ? 
We are alone. 

VOLKER. 

In truth, I am not wont 
To yield to whims and freaks, and close my heart 
At princely feasts ; and by the foaming cup 
I gladly would at once forget all care. 
Last night though — 

HAGEN. 

Well ? 

VOLKER. 

Why should I hide it, friend ? 
For me the loud carousal had no relish. 
It seemed as if a storm, all joy oppressing, 
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Were darkening with its gloom the festal hall. 
And 'midst the play of harps and glare of lights 
A boding fell on me of coming woe. 

HAGEN. 

I Ve tried in vain to banish thoughts like these. 

VOLKER. 

If Siegfried only, and close by his side 
His lovely spouse I had perceived, in truth 
My heart had swelled elate with brightest joys. 
For ne'er have flowed the light and bliss of love 
Round lofty brows so cloudless and serene, 
•But when I turned mine eyes athwart the table 
And sought the farther end where sat the king — 

HAGEN. 

No such fair picture there displayed itself. 

VOLKER. 

Did' st thou not see how Gunther hid his troubles 

Behind a smile ? How restlessly he sat, 

And bit his lips, and all at once again 

The goblet waved and deeply drained in haste ? 

Near him Queen Brunhild, throned in beauty cold, 

Curled in defiant spite her haughty lips, 

Her beamless eyes set in a vacant stare, 

As if her mind were wandering far away ; 

Until at times when, after a loud wassail 

The vaulted ceiling rang with trumpets' flourish 

And beat of kettle-drum, she started up. 

And when her glance swift-darting through the hall 

On Siegfried fastened and Kriemhild, it seemed 
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From out her quivering lips were bursting forth 
Hot words of wrath. But yet repressing them 
She sank again into her sullen brooding. 

HAGEN. 

I saw it like thyself. 

VOLKER. 

, I fear for Gunther. 
The bond he has concluded now, I fear 
He '11 not enjoy. But who has bidden him 
To woo that giant-woman, in whose veins 
The Northland's foreign wildness darkly flows ! 
Not one of all the daughters of the land 
Would have disdained him. 



Disdained. 



HAGEN. 

Knowing this, he them 



VOLKER. 

And took the manlike woman pledged 
In wanton mood to be her victor's prize ! 

HAGEN. 

A goal which toil alone can reach, lures men, 
And doubly lures when like a wonder fair 
It beckons from adventure-boding distance. 
Thus did Brunhild. And who beholds her, feels 
How Gunther's slowly burning love, when once 
He near her drew, flamed in a higher glow. 

VOLKER. 

I shudder at these charms. She has no heart 
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HAGEN. 

Who knows ? I saw her elsewise than last night 

VOLKER. 

Yet never cordial, never kind ? 

HAGEN. 



But yes. 



And was it real ? 



VOLKER. 
HAGEN. 

It seemed. 



VOLKER. 

Thou mak'st me wonder. 
Yet thou hast known her well for many a week, 
Since thou, when late the king went wooing her, 
Follow'dst with Siegfried to the Isenstein. 1 

HAGEN. 

For me she was a riddle there as here. 

VOLKER. 

There too ! Report then how she bore herself ; 
For fain would I have heard a truthful word 
Long since about that bridal journey. 

HAGEN. 

Well! 
Learn all the tidings of our enterprise. 
The wind blew fair. Twelve days had nearly passed 
When we at Isenstein debarked, and then 
Drew toward the castle, whose proud soaring turrets, 
Above steep towering cliffs, gaze on the sea. 
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In arms we came, to meet defiance bold, 
To answer hostile challenge, well prepared ; 
But otherwise it happened than we thought. 
For scarcely fell our feet within the court 
When there, surrounded by her maiden-throng, 
Descending from the royal palace-steps, 
Her brow engarlanded approached the queen. 
With gentle greeting offered she to each 
The cup of welcome as were we old friends 
Whom longing eyes expectant waited for, 
Although Siegfried alone was known to her. 
And then inviting us within the hall 
She bade us rest and well enjoy the feast. 
Then flitted fast the maids white-armed and fair, 
In rich and gorgeous vessels bearing viands ; 
Then festal fragrance rose, then played the harps. 
But lo ! the queen, her haughty arching brows 
Cast down, sat there with a mysterious smile. 
At times, methought, she even did divine 
The cause that brought us thither, and await 
In blushing joy the clearly spoken word. 
But none has fathomed yet this woman's soul. 
For, as then Gunther at the banquet's close 
With festal bearing raised his drinking horn 
And loud in solemn words proclaimed his wooing, 
She started up, with sudden terror struck, 
Like one whom quickly from his first sweet sleep 
The fire-horn's brazen signal wakes. So stood 
She long, a gloomy image wondrous fair ; 
In vain she sought for words, while glowing red 
With deadly pallor on her face contended. 
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But, all at once, discarding every doubt 

With royal pride, she loud and firmly spoke : 

" Thou seek'st the combat, Gunther, have it then ! 

Yet take good heed ! Thou'st wooed but thine undoing. " 

And then, her mantle's folds of purple hue 

Around her shoulders flung, she slowly stalked, 

With haughty brows saluting, from the hall. 

VOLKER. 

Most strange ! And what fell out upon the morrow ? 

HAGEN. 

The coming morn displayed within the court 

The battle-ground marked out, and hardly had 

The sun attained the measured space, when there 

In golden coat of mail and warlike garb 

The queen descended. Thronging after her, 

The swarm of maids poured down the palace steps. 

But proudly tossing her Valkyrian 3 locks, 

She waved the brazen shield ; it lightnings flashed ; 

And leaping in hot haste into the lists 

With frenzy wild her adversary sought. 

His helmet's visor closed, all clad in steel 

Stepped Gunther forth with firm unwavering pace, 

To fight prepared ; he too a type of strength. 

Nay, but the structure of his limbs appeared 

To me of huger frame than e'er before, 

As if with lion's milk the dreadful need 

Had overnight into a giant changed him. 

So stood the two with threat'ning mien opposed 

Like sullen thunder-clouds. And all was still, 

All save the breaker's dull and angry roar. 
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But hark ! The graying trumpets sound the charge, 

And clanging with the blow of dashing spears 

The firm-arched brazen shields reverberate. — 

The fray waxed hot, and whizzing flew the darts. 

At last a shaft's blunt force struck hard the queen ; 

She reeled, and nearly fell upon her knees, 

But fiercely laughing swiftly started up. 

And as she then the stone's huge massy weight 

Flung off twelve fathoms' length, and bounded after 

With clashing armor bright, my breath stood still ; 

In dire suspense, I feared the battle's end. 

But Gunther with surpassing might, as ne'er 

I 'd seen in him before, poised, swung the rock, 

And hurling, dashed its mass a full spear's length 

Beyond the mark, and o'er it then he leaped. 

Astounded we looked on : 'twas his the triumph. 

The queen, though flushed with shame and wrath which vied 

With awe, then offered him with glowing cheeks 

Her hand, and turning to the host around, 

" Here stands the king," said she, " to him do homage : 

No more I hold from him the bridal ring." 

In joyous shouts a thousand voices rang. 

But he, as if his all too sudden bliss 

Had sealed his lips, in silence only greeted, 

His helmet firmly closed, and stalked away 

To change the corselet for the festal garb. 

VOLKER. 

What happened after ? 

HAGEN. 

Well ! The day passed by 
In leisure and in feasts. The king appeared 
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With timid air to deem his bliss a wonder, 
Resembling much the child that hardly dares 
To grasp a gift which seems too rich for him. 
Brunhild was silent. But as eve drew near, 
When Siegfried came — 

VOLKER. 

How ? Did he not attend 
The combat ? 

HAGEN. 

No ! Dost thou not know him, — him 
Who always yields to blind caprice alone ? 
Quite unconcerned, not caring how the king 
Would fare, he whiled the fated hours away 
In hunting bears within the rocky dales. 

VOLKER. 

Unbounded thoughtlessness 1 

HAGEN. 

Say, insolence. 
And Brunhild felt it so. For as at eve 
He had returned, and laid the bear's huge head 
And claws, as mark of homage, at her feet,. — 
I never shall forget the glare of wrath 
Which flashed like lightning from her fiery "eyes. 
And since that hour, methinks, she 's hated him. 

VOLKER. 

And that too ! Hagen, oh in mercy may 
Some god through this confusion guide us 1 
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HAGEN. 

Hark! 
What *s that ? A sound is coming from the stairs, 
A voice, as of the queen — 

VOLKER. 

Come they so early ? 
Full soon that seems to leave the nuptial couch. 

Scene III. 
The Same. Brunhild. Gunther. Several Servants. 

brunhild (entering in haste). 

Quick 1 Down the court, and saddle me the steed. 
I '11 go to hunt — 

GUNTHER. 

I pray thee, Brunhild, hear me ! 
At such an hour, when hardly yet the vassals 
To greet us have assembled. — Let it be I 
'Tis not the custom — 

BRUNHILD. 

Who shall here decide 
What custom is to be ? Am I called queen 
To yield to every dull and formal rule 
Which a decrepit courtier once devised ? 
Quick! bridle me the steed ! 

(A servant departs,) 
GUNTHER. 

Thou shouldst not scorn 
In rashness rules that from the royal brow 
Ward off the vulgar — 
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BRUNHILD. 

Weaklings who from them 
Must borrow dignity ! Who will command, 
Let him be great enough to spurn such tinsel. 
Where strength appears, respect will never fail. 
But wherefore talk I here ! Within these walls, 
The air oppresses me like dungeon-breath : 
Without, the forest rustles, roars the stream. 

GUNTHER. 

Enough, ride forth ! What could I thee refuse ? 
At noon I '11 follow after. Up the heights 
I will conduct thee then, from whence thy glance 
Shall view the woodlands vast which now are thine. 

BRUNHILD. 

Do as thou wilt Thine escort I Ve not asked. 
I seek but freedom. And, by Thor, 8 methinks, 
Thou 'st come to learn that I well know my rights, 
If there be need, to guard and to defend. 

the servant (reappearing). 
The steeds are bridled. 

BRUNHILD. 

Well then ! Follow me, 
And greet with bugle's blast the youthful morn ! 

(Brunhild goes quickly off with part of the royal escort. Immediately n 

after, a short flourish of hunting-horns without. ) 
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Scene IV. 

GUNTHER. HAGEN. VOLKER. 

gunther (with ill-repressed emotion). 

I beg you, trusty cavaliers and vassals, 

Mistake ye not the queen's impetuousness. 

You know it well ; in armor she grew up, 

And early of a mother's care bereft, 

The mistress of herself, she 's not yet learned 

To check her stalwart, proud, and self-willed force. 

But this will change in time. Her lofty mind, 

When shielded by our household's solid rules, 

Will feel the bliss of firm-established order. 

For wise she is, although impetuous. 

Her doings — take them like the vernal storms 

Which surely bode a summer doubly rich. 

Now then away ; bid Siegfried come to me. 

VOLKER. 

As if foreseeing thy command, even now 
He crossed the threshold there. 

gunther. 

'Tis well, adieu ! 

(Volker and Hagen withdraw at Gunther *s glance through a side-door. 

Siegfried appears in the background.) 

Scene V. 

Gunther. Siegfried. 

siegfried. 

How now, brother ? The bugle's merry blast 
Resounded from the court Comes there a guest? 
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GUNTHER. 

The queen has gone to hunt — 

SIEGFRIED. 

And I have been 
Belated. — Well — to-day thou wilt forgive me — 
Thou know'st what held me back. But let me now 
With glad congratulation press thy hand, 
And wish that from the bosom of this night 
A scion may spring forth to cheer thy heart, 
The firstling of a proud and valiant race. 

GUNTHER. 

Thy word is bitter, but thou know'st it.not 

« 

SIEGFRIED. 

My honest wish ? Why Gunther, what is this ? 
What means it ? Thou art silent ! Turn'st away ! 
Speak, what has happened? 

GUNTHER. 

Oh ! I 'm wretched, Siegfried, 
Unutterably wretched I 

SIEGFRIED. 

Speak ! By Thor ! 

GUNTHER. 

In silence should I shroud what tortures me, 

In everlasting night, so that no soul 

Could e'er suspect the stain — I bear it not — 

For mightily the pang repressed within 

Shrieks loud for air, and threats to burst my heart — 

Oh, shameful, shameful, thus to be deceived ! 
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SIEGFRIED. 

Explain — 

GUNTHER. 

Hast ever, vainly pining, grasped 
To reach a cup, and then hast found therein, 
Instead of the sweet draught, so languished for, 
But molten brass? 

SIEGFRIED. 

Ah ! Do I guess it ! — Brunhild ? 

GUNTHER. 

The ice-girt rock on which she has been reared 
Would sooner love for love return than she. 

SIEGFRIED. 

But yet, brave woman bravely must be won. 

GUNTHER. 

Dost thou suppose I wooed her like a swain ? 

No, by the stars that with their gloomy eyes 

Looked through the windows, if for love's reward 

A strife for life and death was ever fought, 

I did not less. But sooner by my strength 

I might have tamed the wildly flowing Rhine 

Whose fury breaks the dike in vernal nights, — 

Ay, sooner than this woman's dreadful wrath. 

I sunk as 'neath the raging elements, 

And naught I gained, naught but disgrace and scorn. 

SIEGFRIED. 

The raving woman ! She presumes, methinks, 
The world's old laws and order to upset 1 
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If things must suit her fancy, then the deer 
Will chase the hunter and the lamb the wolf ; 
Upon dry land she '11 teach the fish to dance, 
And send the steer to graze into the stream. 

GUNTHER. 

Oh, thou art cruel at thy friend's distress 
To jest — 

SIEGFRIED. 

I jest ? Well then, 'tis from the wrath 
Thy words have roused within my deepest soul. 
A beauteous lofty woman, wholly made 
To be the mother of heroic race, 
And deems herself too good for love's demand ! 
By Odin ! 4 Send her to her northern climes, 
Her icy home, 6 as she's not fit for men. 
Thou ow'st it to thyself and thine own worth. 
Thus hence with her to-day. 

GUNTHER. 

What dost thou ask ? 
It cannot be, Siegfried. If I had ne'er 
Heard of her proud renown and never seen 
With mine own eyes the truth of this report, 
For me it had been well. — But now — alas ! — 
When I have hardly called her mine — Ah ! now 
To make myself bereft of her ? — No more ! 
For call it magic spell or frenzy blind, 
I love this woman still, and love her now 
With greater passion-glow than e'er before ; 
And all my wrath I conjure up in vain. 
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Against me my own blood contends, and is 

In league with her, through these my veins there throbs 

A fiery stream ; a yearning most intense 

Expands my heart, and I cannot resist. 

Oh, never, never she appeared so fair, — 

Her lofty brow, her wildly threatening locks 

So worthy of a crown, as on this night — 

SIEGFRIED. 

Thou dream'st, decidest naught. Collect thyself! 

GUNTHER. 
(After a pause.) * 

Siegfried — 

SIEGFRIED. 

Thou ponder'st ? 

GUNTHER. 

I recall that hour 
When thou didst ask of me fair Kriemhild's hand, 
Then didst thou swear to me a solemn vow.- 

SIEGFRIED. 

I know — long since accomplished — 

GUNTHER. 

True, if thou 
Wilt only weigh the words. 

SIEGFRIED. 

What means this, Gunther ? 
Methinks, as clear as light was what I swore 
And plain, with naught in it to bend or twist 
My aid to lend thee on thy bridal journey, 
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/Tis what I promised ; hast thou missed my help ? 

By Thor, was it not I who in thy stead, 

Deluding by thine eagle-crest all eyes, 

Fought out the battle ? Lo ! Has not this arm 

— Remember ! — dashed the spear and hurled the stone, 

And, as it was agreed, won thee thy bride ? 

GUNTHER. 

My bride ! Have therefore I attained the goal ? 

What boots the name to me, if it is naught 

But sound ? And can I rest upon its heart ? 

Caress a name ? Or will a name to me 

Stretch from the couch its arms resplendent white ? 

No ! Shame and scorn ! It rings with night-owl's cry 

Into mine ear each hour that which I lack — 

And thou art like the pilot who my ship 

Through cliffs and breakers led, to have it then 

At last within the very harbor wrecked. 

SIEGFRIED. 

Thou chid'st unjustly. Is it fault of mine 
When she whom thou to thousand others hast 
Preferred, defies thee in her stubborn wrath ? 
I call the gods to witness. Lo ! The hardest 
I gladly would achieve to see thee blest I 
But yet no way of help can I espy. 

GUNTHER. 

And if I showed thee one ? 

SIEGFRIED. 

By Thor I 
And if it led me close by HePs 6 deep gulf, — 
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Dost thou not know me ? Speak without reserve ! 
What turn'st thou in thy mind ? What is it ? Speak 1 

GUNTHER. 

Siegfried — the midnight is of sight devoid — 
Already once we 've changed — 

SIEGFRIED. 

Thou dost not mean ? — 
Consider what thou speak'st 1 

GUNTHER. 

I have considered. 
She will defy, until subdued by force. 
Thou only hast the might. So do it then ! 

SIEGFRIED. 

By the infernal gods, if thou shrink'st not 

From even that : my word ! I am prepared. 

And more, I 've never longed for any combat 

As now I long for this ; for I am pledged 

On her now to avenge the race of men. 

I '11 teach her manners, thou may'st count on me. 

GUNTHER. 

'Tis good ! But one thing more thou hast to swear — 

Siegfried (interrupting). 

So may the gods well shield me with their grace 
As thou canst safely trust me. Take my oath : 
For me the fray, for thee the fray's reward. 
Whom Kriemhild loves, no other woman charms, 
Albeit she wore e'en Freyja's 7 magic belt 
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GUNTHER. 

My thanks ! The heavy weight is off my breast. 

SIEGFRIED. 

And when ? 

GUNTHER. 

To-night. The early moon descended, 
I '11 softly in the bridal room put out 
The torch. Then by the curtained griffin-door 
Wait thou for me. I '11 thither grope my way, 
And through the dark I '11 lead thee in. 

SIEGFRIED. 

So be it I 
And call me bastard if this lioness, 
The wanton one, will not before the day 
As gently as a lamb fawn at thy feet 



ACT II. 
BRUNHILD'S APARTMENT. 

Scene I. 

On the left, Brunhild on a couch, buried in thought, motionless, gazing 
before her ; near her Sigrun in long veil and priestly robes ; on the right % 
a little farther towards the background, the maidens of her train* 

ONE OF THE MAIDENS. 

The gold and jewels which the king has sent 
To thee, the olden treasure of his house 
Secure in brazen chests, we 've placed within 
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The outer hall, their gauzy veils removed. 
Is it thy pleasure, queen, to view them now ? 

(After a pause, Brunhild remaining silent.) 

It seems the gaudy wealth allures thee not. 
Perhaps we then may spread thy pleasure-tent 
Of drapery in the lime-grove by the stream 
Where yesterday thou foundest much delight ? 

(Again after a pause.) 

Thou hear'st us not ? 

SIGRUN. 

You see, the queen appears 
Absorbed in thoughts ; perchance she 's even ill. 
Disturb her not with idle questions. Go ! 
Wait in the entrance-room until I call. 

(The maidens withdraw softly.) 

SIGRUN. 
(Approaches Brunhild, and lays her hand upon her shoulder.) 

Brunhild 1 

brunhild (starting). 

What wilt with me ? 

SIGRUN. 

Awake, Brunhild ! 
Where wert thou ? 

BRUNHILD. 

Dost thou know the gulf, Sigrun, 
That lies behind all thinking ? When in vain 
We *ve pondered over mysteries dark, at last 
Grow dizzy, then it mutely yawns and gapes 
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And quells our pangs with dull and sullen sleep. 
Twas there my mind forlorn was hovering, 
There in the bleak night of oblivion buried. 
Why wak'st thou me ? 

SIGRUN. 

I know thee now no more. 
What sudden woe has wholly changed thee thus. 
That thou would'st strive to flee from thine own self ? 
As yester-eve I lit the torch and led 
Thee to thy sleeping room, what on thy brow 
Was written then, that was no grief of heart 

BRUNHILD. 

Twelve hours hath night, and one 's enough to change 

A human lot for ever and for aye. 

An instant only sunders bliss and woe. 

O, what a bridgeless stream rolls ever there 

Between to-day and yester-night O then 

I was my own. And in my being's bloom 

That none had dared to touch, I felt my pride, 

Like unicorns which boldly spurn the hunter. 

To-day — I have no words for it — to-day 

I 'm but a woman, — woman, like the rest, 

A thousand times more wretched, though ! But this 

Thou knowest not ; the frost which on thy head 

The years have strewn lies ever in thy heart 

Thy wisdom is like brass of feeling void. 

And never canst thou measure what it means 

To love the one, and yet to be the other's 

Of whom thy heart knows naught, — with life and soul 

Enthralled to him whom fate has on thee thrust 
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SIGRUN. 

I 'm not unfeeling. Grief doth seize ray heart, 

As thou unveil'st to me thy dreadful woe, 

But blind bewailing I know not. To me 

Are known the pathways trodden by the Norn, 8 

And there where sorrow stands in bloom, the spirit 

Betrays to me the guilt from which it grew. 

* BRUNHILD. 

Thy song of old — 

SIGRUN. 

As old as is the world, 
Yet daily new as thou hast learned thyself. 

brunhild (rises). 
Speak then : what have I done to merit this ? 

SIGRUN. 

Recall the time of thy impetuous youth, 
The days when flocking to the Isenstein 
The sons of every shore to woo thee streamed. 
Of evil dire thou sowedst then too much. 

BRUNHILD. 

But what ? Wilt thou rebuke me that of them 
Not one I worthy deemed to be my consort ? 
'Tis woman's to decide which man she loves. 

SIGRUN. 

Thou didst not love, — for this no one would blame thee, 
For like a covered fountain slumbers love 
Within our heart, and none can lift the stone 
From off the brim unless some god will move it. 
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What thou couldst not bestow, thou calmly mightst 
Refuse. But this — remember — thou didst not. 
Nay more, with cruel heart and proud disdain 
The flames thou 'st kindled thou hast fanned in scorn. 
The woe of those deluded was thy sport. 

BRUNHILD. 

How love doth burn, — in truth I knew it not. 

SIGRUN. 

The gods though knew it well, and weighed the pangs 
Thy victims had endured on brazen scales ; 
Atonement asking, flashed from gloomy stars 
O'er thee in wrathful flames their judgment down : 
" From love of man comes never bliss to thee." 
Would thou hadst kept the dreadful earnest word 
Engraved within thy bosom's deepest depth, 
And strong and stern in penance self-imposed 
Secured thy heart. To thee the warnings seemed 
No more than roaring winds in upper air 
Because impregnable thou deem'dst thy heart. 
As if no threats had power over thee, 
Thy life flowed on in proudest confidence. 
But then it chanced that there the raging waves 
Threw out the fierce barbarian on thy shore, 
The dragon-slayer with the golden hair ; 
And thou — 

BRUNHILD. 

No more ! For dire offence now floats 
Upon thy cruel lips, relentless one ! 
Thou canst not judge that which thou dost not know. 
When lightning flashes dart from out the sky, 
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Wilt thou then blame the pyre because it burns ? 

And so jt fell on me omnipotent 

When Siegfried drew anear. My being blazed 

In glowing flames of joy ; what recked I then 

The ever-dark mysterious signs, 

The dim predictions from thy priestly lips ? 

If Hel's own self, emerging from the night, 

Had piled her terrors all 'twixt him and me, 

I should have loved him still ! 

SIGRUN. 

I know. The gods 
Will harden those who once have scoffed at them. 
And every warning sign is lost on such. 
With open eyes thou 'st headlong dashed thyself 
Into the deep abyss. So bear it, when 
The gods fulfil their judgment now on thee. 

BRUNHILD. 

Ay, true — as e'er the gods fulfil their word. 
What gloomy is and dismal, that occurs ; 
If they foretell thee woe, — oh, surely then 
They 're faithful to a grain, and spare thee not 
A single drop from out the bitter cup ; 
Ay, thou art forced to quaff its very dregs. 
Whatever else they promise, what they show 
To thee alluring, beckoning from afar, - - - • 
Like bliss from golden clouds, oh, that, believe me, 
Will never stay : it 's naught but idle phantoms 
Breathed into empty air, — the sport of winds, 
Buried in trackless night And woe to him 
Who deems them true ! 
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SIGRUN. 

And woe to thee who thus 
Blasphem'st 1 

BRUNHILD. 

Blaspheme ? But, woman, know'st thou not 
My doom ? And here I stand ; before thine eyes, 
Before the shining sun I show my wounds, 
And each bears witness that I speak the truth ! 
What else has led me into all these pangs 
But false predictions and deluding words 
That sounded from thy lips ? What drove me then 
To set myself — alas — that brazen law : 
"To him will I belong who conquers me " ? 
And more, Sigrun, hast thou forgot that night 
Which followed Siegfried's leave, when sleepless longing 
Entwined me like gigantic writhing snakes. 
And bade my loving and believing heart 
Search for our future fortune from the stars, 
And get a glimmer only of our fates ? 
What was the answer, speak, which thou thyself 
With solemn-sounding lips proclaim'dst to me ? 
But one there lives — it spake — who conquers thee, 
And this is Siegfried, so.n of Siegelind ; 
Siegfried alone, — deny it, if thou canst — 
And now to-day I am King Gunther's wife ! 

SIGRUN. 

Thou sa/st it, and a mystery here prevails 
Whose meaning to surmise 1 11 ne'er presume ; 
But this I know, it will be solved in time. 
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BRUNHILD. 

Can that, forsooth, be solved which is fulfilled ? 
I know it well ; the gods are great and strong, 
Enthroned on high and free from pain, they may 
Control the human fate as they are willed. 
They may in sport hurl down their lightning-flashes 
Upon a mortal's home, and bury then 
The shrieks of fierce distress in thunder-sounds ; 
They, cruel, may avenge what they themselves 
Have caused, and laugh then by the golden Horns 
When we in tortures perish. One thing, though — 
One thing there is that doth defy their might : 
Whate'er is past and gone, they cannot touch, 
Nor can undo what has been done. It was 
Foretold : " Siegfried alone can conquer thee." 
And Gunther, Gunther conquered me — oh that 
Remains a clashing discord which disgraces them 1 
And till it shall be solved, will I, Brunhild, 
The mortal woman, struck with ills and woes, 
Defiant lift my brow 'gainst such deceit, 
And shriek into the clouds : Ye, gods, have lied 1 

SIGRUN. 

Thou know'st not what thou speak'st. Unblest one, cease ! 

Ah I things may lie indeed, but not the gods. 

For who will warrant thee the truth of that 

Which thou hast called fulfilled ? The eye and ear — 

Are eye and ear more truthful than the gods ? 

Canst penetrate with them the heart of life, 

And see the roots and linking chains of things ? 

No, ever changing, hither, thither turns 
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The floating form. In semblance live we all ; 
As from without our senses only grope, 
So garb and veil deceive a thousand times. 
The essence real the gods alone behold 
And those to whom its nature they reveal. 

BRUNHILD. 

Wilt mock me, woman ? Or the dreadful thing, 
At which my heart still shudders, shall I deem 
To have been mere deceit, an empty naught ? 
At last thou 'It even say that I have dreamed. 

SIGRUN. 

Forsooth ! Much sooner than that gods deceive. 

BRUNHILD. 

Ha, stubborn blindness which would rather call 
The sunshine black than own its frenzy wild ! 
I Ve doubted it long since, but now I know ; 
The craft of priests is lying and defiance, 
And none has practised it as well as thou. 

SIGRUN. 

Thy grief misleads thee. I forgive thee this. 

BRUNHILD. 

Forgive ! — Thou me forgiv'st ! — Thou, slave, thy mistress, 

When she rebukes thee for thine insolence ! 

Thou shameless one ! Away, out of my sight ! 

Away ! And thou may'st thank thy hoary locks 

That from thy shoulders which it now adorns 

I tear not off thy priestly gown, nor let 

Them stream for thee beneath the bloody scourge ! 
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No word 1 — Be gone ! or I do what I rue, 
And thy divinities shall save thee not ! 

(Sigrun has silently withdrawn,) 

Scene II. 

brunhild (alone). 

(She remains for some time looking after Sigrun in silent anger; all at 

once she starts up as if terrified.) 

Brunhild I — Alas ! Who 's called me ? — No one here ! 
And yet it struck me like a flash : " Bethink 
Thee of thyself ! " — 

O what have I become, 
That I am raging like a wild she-bear, 
Which gnashing bites its cage's iron bars ! 
Oh shame on me ! — Sigrun I — She hears no more. 
But wherefore she ? — No counsel from without 
Avails, avails one thing alone — to reach 
The depth of mine own soul and grasp it fast, 
As sinking shipwrecked sailor grasps the rock. 

(Short pause.) 

My path grows dark and drear. To die were now 
The easiest. There below, the Rhine rolls on 
Its waters deep. If I should spur my steed 
Into those whirling gulfs, and wave on wave 
Should rushing cover me, then all were o'er. 
A flight it were, though, after battle lost 
Brunhild flees not, not e'en before the gods. 
If there be aught more mighty than is fate, 
'Tis courage which undaunted still endures. 

(Pause.) 
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I '11 make th* attempt. Whate'er is past and gone, 
Be past and gone ! With lofty brow I '11 cross 
The waste, and press my hand upon my heart, 
So that no trace of blood shall tell my pangg. 
Perhaps it 's even well that I Ve deceived 
Myself in him so strangely. He alone 
Who hopes no more, hopes nothing, can be calm. 
I '11 make th' attempt 



Scene . III. 
Brunhild. Gunther. 

GUNTHER. 

A happy greeting, Brunhild 1 
But why so lonely here ? I thought I would 
Surprise thee now, surrounded by thy maids, 
In gazing at the wealth, the ancient heirlooms 
Descended from my sires, henceforth thine own. 
I Ve sent them from the vaulted chambers here 
To please thine eyes. But now I see, indeed, 
The treasures had no power to charm thy heart. 

BRUNHILD. 

My mind cares naught for pomp and gaudy show. 

GUNTHER. 

But wherefore still these clouds ? — True, yesterday 
I understood thy bearing so reserved 
And strange ; to-day I thought to see thee kind. 
And why art thou displeased, Brunhild ? Is then 
The lot so hard to be King Gunther's wife ? 
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BRUNHILD. 

I am too proud to feign ; still less to thee, 

My consort, could I ever seem untrue. 

Take my confession then : I am not gay. 

If thou in grim and bitter war hast conquered, 

And gained a hostile land by fire and sword, 

Wilt thou demand the vanquished foes should greet 

Thine entrance then with shouts of welcome joy ? 

Nay ! Did they so, thou would'st despise them even ; 

And so it stands with us. The gentle goddess 

Who still and softly links fond heart to heart 

Knows not of this our bond. In battle brave, 

In bitter battle, thou hast conquered me, 

And as a victor's booty I was thine ; 

So bear it now when slowly this my heart 

Forgets the past To bear the loss of home 

Is hard ; of freedom, though, 'tis harder still. 

But take my word : in earnest I am willed 

To yield myself to this my lot so new. 

GUNTHER. 

Thy word is harsh, but not of hope devoid. 

For this I' thank thee, and will now not urge 

Thy heart with eager and impatient wish. 

But yet I hope this time of trial may 

Not long endure. The mind of man accepts 

Its moods and shadings from the sky that gleams 

Above and from the soil on which he lives. 

A lighter air floats round our hills, begirt 

With vineyards, swifter wings the blood than there 

Where by thy northern home the watery waste 
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In sadness ever roars round rocky cliffs. 

The Rhine has charms, and if thou yield thy soul 

To them, they truly teach thee cheer and love. 

BRUNHILD. 

Thou count'st too much on that which lies without ; 
Yet well I feel thy goodness — 

(After brief reflection.) 

Wouldst be pleased 
To see me calm ? 

GUNTHER. 

At any price. 

BRUNHILD. 

So let 
Me now beg for one thing which more avails 
To bring me peace than aught besides on earth. 

GUNTHER. 

What gift could I deny thee ? Speak I 

BRUNHILD. 

Well then ! 
Bid Siegfried, Kriemhild's consort, hence depart ! 

GUNTHER. 

What sayst thou, Brunhild ? Siegfried ? Dost thou know 

What thou demandest ? 'Tis that I should dam 

Even in its fullest flow the swelling flood 

That carries us aloft in triumphs great ! 

For Siegfried is the soul of all my power. 

And more, my friend he is ; to him I 'm bound 

For greater things than thou canst well divine. 

How can I part me then from my stronghold ! 

Ask something else/ Brunhild — 
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BRUNHILD. 

Nay, send him forth ! 
This is the only boon with which thou canst 
Delight my heart. How can he weigh so much, 
That man alone ? Have ye not victors been 
Before he came ? If thou art bound to him, 
Redeem thyself with kingly ransom, load him 
With gold, reward and honors thousand-fold, 
But send him hence ; for my sake send him hence 1 

GUNTHER. 

It cannot be, not even for thy sake. 

A dark and senseless impulse speaks from thee. 

At Isenstein I had already marked 

That thou didst hate his sight. And at the welcome 

When thou wer{ kind to all, toward him alone 

Thou wert reserved — 

BRUNHILD. 

What call'st thou to my mind ! 

GUNTHER. 

And when he later on, with bended knee 
His homage paying, greeted thee my bride, 
Thou spak'st no word, and turn'dst away from him. 
And on our journey home — 

BRUNHILD. 

Enough I Enough ! 
I cannot see his smiling countenance. 
That haughty bold defiance on his brows 
Revolts my blood and evil bodings rise 
Within my brain. Ah, Gunther, send him hence : 
It is not well that we together be. 

3 
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GUNTHER. 

It is not well that fierce caprice create 

Vain phantoms strange, and that a causeless grudge, 

If we unwisely feed it in the breast, 

Grow into hate, dividing men from men. 

I cannot force thy heart with kind regards 

To x dwell on Siegfried ; but that thou, the queen, 

In him the greatest hero of this land 

And in his wife my sister shouldst respect, 

I can demand. And so I now demand 

What I had come to ask. The servant throng 

Already whispers hateful gossip here, 

Since thou the hearty welcome of Kriemhild 

Hast not returned with any loving grace, 

Not with one word of thanks, however poor. 

The coldness strange with which persistently 

Thou shunn'st her sight, is deemed but disrespect 

This must not be. For thus I should betray 

The sacred house-right and a brother's duty. 

So I demand that thou shouldst overcome 

Thyself and make amends for thy neglect. 

BRUNHILD. 

To Siegfried*s wife thou send'st me ? Ah, thou know'st 

Not what thou doest. If he must stay, so be it^ 

To even this I yield to please thy will. 

But only let us ever dwell apart. 

His presence only spare me ; bid me not 

Seek Kriemhild, not a witness be myself 

How he — thou sayest e'en thyself, I hate him — 

Sits now in fortune's lap — O consort mine, 

Spare me this course ! — 
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GUNTHER. 

How ? Must I then remind 
E'en thee, the brave, high-minded, to be strong ? 
A noble soul to duty stricter keeps 
Where love is not. Thou wilt o'ercome thyself ; 
Ay, do this very day what must be done. 
To-morrow we shall keep midsummer's feast. 
There bids the god that those of queenly rank 
And of our house perform themselves the rites/ 
And, pure in heart, implore a holy year. 
I will not that ye come before the god, 
This un atoned offence still in your breast ; 
No blessing would it bring to us. Go, now, 
And offer peace and greeting. Go at once ! 

BRUNHILD. 

Gunther ! 

GUNTHER. 

Enough ! By Thor ! I must believe 
Thou hatest Siegfried not, thou only fear'st. 

BRUNHILD. 

I fear no one ; I fear not even fate 
With which thou blindly play'st. My warning soul 
Thou hast not deigned to hear. Well, then, I do 
As thou desir'st May'st thou as bravely meet 
The coming storm which now my heart forebodes. 

(She goes off quickly.) 

gunther (alone). 
She goes. Unwilling, true ! But yet she goes. 
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Again I 'm master. Thanks to you, ye gods ! 
Now turn to weal for me what I Ve begun! 

( The scene changes. ) 

CASTLE GARDEN AT WORMS. 

High trees. In the background, a low wall ; beyond, a view of the 
Rhine valley. At the right, projecting on the stage, an arched 
door grown over with ivy ; at the left, in the middle-ground, a 
seat of turf. 

Scene IV. 

Kriemhild stands in the background, leaning on the wall, and seems to 
look out upon the landscape. As Giselher appears in the foreground 
at the left, she turtis to meet him. 

KRIEMHILD. 

Thou com'st The tournament is ended, then, 
To which at early morn the trumpets called. 
Who carried off the prize ? 

(Behind the scene, shouting from many voices.) 

Hail, Siegfried! Hail! 

GISELHER. 

The shouting hosts proclaim it well : thy Siegfried. 

He thrust them all down prone into the sand, 

And Hagen too at last whom I had ne'er 

So dreadful seen and raging as to-day. 

It was a sight how they did wrestle both. 

The one with furious gasps, rolling about 

His glaring blood-shot eyes ; the other calm 

In manly beauty 'midst the raging fray. 

Then first I saw what lately Siegfried meant, 

When, jesting, he 'd compared himself to Hagen, 
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Him aids the Earth-sprite, said he, me the Sun. 
But why hast thou not come and seen thyself ? 

KRIEMHILD. 

My heart drove me to seek this shady green. 

sure, not many weeks ago for naught 
Would I have missed the gaudy festal sport. 
But now to-day I 've longed for solitude ; 
They say indeed that joy seeks fellowship. 

1 Ve found it otherwise. A bliss sublime 
That suddenly descends into the heart 
Demands composure. Like the noble grape 
It must be ripened, basking in the sun. 
And so I came and mused upon the powers 
That gently move my fate, in happy thoughts. 

GISELHER. 

•A wondrous might they manifest in thee. 
For thou before me stand'st as if transformed. 
Thy being beams and thou appear'st to me 
As greater grown within these few brief days. 
Thy voice rings forth like clearly sounding brass. 
Ay, wert thou not Kriemhild, my sister dear, 
The feeling thou awak'st in me, I might 
Name reverence — 

KRIEMHILD. 

Oh, speak not thus to me ! 
And yet ! with lips foreboding thou hast named 
A something dark and never known before, 
Which thrills my heart since I Ve been Siegfried's wife. 
With pious awe I gaze upon myself, 
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And, touched as 't were by weird, transforming fire, 

My body by his kiss seems hallowed now, 

So that no common thing may touch it e'er. 

I gladly with the noble nard anoint 

My flowing hair, and with the purple even 

And radiant pearls I fain adorn myself, 

For all that 's high I feel to me akin. 

GISELHER. 

Thou feePst already round thy brow the crown 
Which thou some day wilt bear in Netherland. 

fcRIEMHlLD. 

It is not this. What could the golden band 
Bring me that was not mine long time ago ? 
Nay, Siegfried's love alone elates me now ; 
And, if a sceptre he should never wield, 
I none the less should bear a lofty mind. 
For who is there like him ! The folk-lore spreads 
His praise in songs, and links his youthful name 
With those departed and renowned of yore ; 
For godlike he is called by distant lands, 
Which, neither led by love nor hate nor gain, 
Behold what 's great in its own light alone. 
And mine this hero is ! 

(Behind the scene, shouts : — ) 

Hail, Siegfried 1 hail ! 

KRIEMHILD. 

Hark ! how they shout with joy ! My soul now floats 
On wings, and proudly soars upon these strains, 
And shouts with them. Oh, brother Giselher, 
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No mortal woman ever was so blest 

As is thy sister. All my life in him 

Has been fulfilled ; well-nigh I have unlearned 

To ask, to wish for aught. Besides him, what 

Contains the world that 's worth my longing for ? 

GISELHER. 

Thou glow'st so beauteous in thy bliss. And yet 
I almost feel a dread of such a love. 
For oft I Ve heard it : if a human heart 
Shall set its all on fleeting, earthly good, 
The gods wax wroth, and in their anger break 
Its idol, as a witness of their might. 

KRIEMHILD. 

Horrid ! Be still ! How came thy rosy lips 

To such a wisdom, which, like grave-yard's breath, 

Sends shuddering shivers through my wretched heart ? 

Who has imagined that, knows naught of love. 

For were it — No, I cannot think it out ; 

There yawns a bottomless abyss ; let us 

Pass by the gulf, and, passing, close our eyes ! 

Oh, I will be so pious that the gods 

Shall grudge me not my bliss for reaching theirs. 

And watchful will I be. .If from afar 

A fleecy cloudlet only rises, which 

For Siegfried might become a thunder-cloud, 

I will forewarn him, will with gentle care 

Restrain his stormy and impetuous will, 

And guard him from himself. Oh, well I know, 

This is no lightsome task that I begin, 

But is there aught that love could not achieve ? 
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GISELHER. 

Thou art aroused. Forgive the thoughtless word 
That all unmeant sprang rashly from my lips. 

KRIEMHILD. 

I thank thee for 't Who knows but that some god 
Has put it in thy mouth ! In truth, I am 
As cheerful as before ; thou hast but waked 
Me out of musing dreams too long indulged. 
Ay, from the fear that yet my love could be 
Of no avail to him thou 'st freed me quite. 
I know now what I can, and what I must, 
And will perform with joy the high behest 



Scene V. 

The same. Siegfried. 

siegfried 

(Appears, clad in armor \ a spear in his hand). 

Good morning, my dear heart ! I 'm here again. 
And now I '11 stay with thee. 

KRIEMHILD. 

Rest here, my love, 
Beneath the shady limes. Come, I '11 unloose 
The heavy helmet Thou must be fatigued. 
And now for greeting let me kiss thy brow, 
Which still with victory resplendent shines ! 

SIEGFRIED. 

Why ! Knowest thou ? 
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KRIEMHILD. 

My brother Giselher 
Has just reported how thou 'st gained the prize. 

SIEGFRIED. 

Yet this time have I found it hard enough, 
For Hagen is a mighty warrior bold. 
His sword obeys him as it were his limb, 
And as he fights, he wrestles. His sinews 
Are pliant brass. I almost grieve for him ; 
He went away in wrath, without salute. 

GISELHER. 

One could perceive he 'd hoped for victory. 
And fain he would have won the handsome spear 
And golden ring withal, the fray's reward ; 
Before the sport he tested long, well pleased, 
The steel, and weighed the shaft upon his hand. 

SIEGFRIED. 

Indeed ! I 'm glad of this ; for, I can now 
At least in one thing soothe his angry mood. 
Go, brother, take the spear : to Hagen take it, 
And say, I pray him not to spurn the gift ; 
The weapon strong full well befits the arm 
That made so hard a task for me to gain it 

GISELHER. 

Thou would'st ? 

SIEGFRIED. 

Yes, go ; and friendlike give the message. 
I can't endure to see a hero brave, 
Though I be faultless, grieve on my account. 

(Giselher goes out.) 
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Scene VI. 

Siegfried. Kriemhild. 

kriemhild. 
How good thou art ! 

SIEGFRIED. 

Speak not to me of goodness, 
If I but do what I can't leave undone ; 
'Tis in the blood, and, more, it *s in the joy. 
Ay, were I old and wise, had I thee not, 
Thou dearest bliss, but so — What can the sun 
Do else but shine ? 

kriemhild. 

But yet to me it seems, 
It blesses none the less because it must. 
So grant me then that I enjoy thy mood, 
That thou be cheerful as the beaming sun. 

SIEGFRIED. 

Then be it so ! 'Tis even thine own work. 

True, cares I 've never known ; this feeling, though, 

Of peace and full content which fills my soul 

With radiant joy, for this I thank but thee. 

For as we all from woman are, so ever 

To woman are we drawn resistless back. 

And only in her arms we find again 

The first fond home that was so early lost. 9 

KRIEMHILD. 

My darling. 

SIEGFRIFD. 

See ! Now first the world beholds 
Me happy like a child in native house, 
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I thankful learn to sip now, draught by draught, 
My being's foaming cup. And e'en the hour 
Not destined for heroic work, a calm 
Abundance from the depths of life pervades. 
Blind night herself that once her mantle threw 
Indifferent down upon my sleepy need, 
Does she not cover with her stars for us 
A gentle mystery ? Should I complain, 
1 'd but complain that she so swiftly flies. 

KRIEMHILD. 

And yet, my dear, this morn before the time 
From my warm couch thou softly stol'st away. 

SIEGFRIED. 

Thou know'st ? — 

KRIEMHILD. 

The lightning flashed, so I awoke 
And found thee not, and mused, and almost feared 
As thou cam'st not. But sleep with mighty charm 
Then drew me back at last into its waves. 
But tell me now what drove thee hence from me ? 

SIEGFRIED. 

Why ! What can it have been, my dearest Love ? 
I heard the elf-horn blowing through the night. 

KRIEMHILD. 

Thou fablest, dear. 

SIEGFRIED. 

Dost mark it, Sweetheart shrewd ? 

KRIEMHILD. 

But now in earnest speak, where hadst thou been ? 
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SIEGFRIED. 

Well then, I went to hunt in royal woods, 

And brought to ground a snow-white deer for game. 

KRIEMHILD. 

O thou art wicked ! Thou delight'st to sport 
With me. Yet I was anxious for thy sake, 
And must, since thou evad'st, be doubly so. 
Pray, give me answer, dearest. What befell ? 



Child, let it be. 



SIEGFRIED. 



KRIEMHILD. 

Indeed, thou doest not right 
So sternly to refuse my small request 
Caused by no curious wish, but care for thee. 
Speak, prithee, what *s the meaning when the spouse 
Late after midnight and for lengthy hours 
Steals slyly like a thief away and quits 
His consort's side, and will not name the cause ? 
Must I not think that here an evil dire, 
A secret dread which dares not face the day 
Is shrouded in this silence — 

SIEGFRIED. 

How, Kriemhild, 
Do I appear like one who hides an ill ? 

KRIEMHILD. 

Thy silence, not thy face, alarms me so. 
Is it no ill, why hidest it from me? 
Why lettest thou my heart in anxious doubts 
Be brooding when a single word can calm ? 
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SIEGFRIED. 

Enough 1 It boots not always of all things 

To know. For two-edged is the word. And things 

There are which, nameless, hover in the air 

Like phantoms weak. But if thou call'st them up, 

They stand incarnate there, destruction-teeming ; 

No power can drive them back to nothingness. 

KRIEMHILD. 

So my foreboding heart deceived me not 
And unknown terrors lurk here in the dark 
From which thou waver'st, by compassion moved, 
To draw the veil. Thou dost not wisely act. 
For worse than evil is the horrid dread 
Which like a vapor shapeless moves before 't 
Give certainty, and that I can endure. 
Show me the danger, and Twill with thee 
Avoid it prudently or face it bold ; 
But lay not on me voluntary blindness. 
For am I not thy wife ? Didst thou not choose 
Me the proud mate of thy heroic course ? 
Wouldst thou deem me so weak that at the sight 
Of close impending fate my head would reel ? 
O no ! Thou think'st not so ! 

( She pauses expectantly ; Siegfried is silent.) 

Thou 'rt silent still ? 
Ah, woe is me ! Proud of thy confidence, 
Above all womankind I thought myself 
Exalted ; now — alas I I must perceive 
Twas but ecstatic bliss that raised my soul ; 
Thine equal thou hast never seen in me. 
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The foam of life alone, its sunshine b: 
Its light and fleeting charms, thou has 
To let me share with thee, not life its 
Thy deepest heart thou keepest locket 
Knock as I may, 'tis vain, thou openc 
(She bunts into tears. 
SIEGFRIED. 

What ! Kriemhild, tears ? O how y 
Like melting wax ! I pray thee, Krie 
I well can look on dripping blood anc 
But not these dropping tears with whi 
Subdue me. Pray, desist ! thou mal. 
By Thor ! I would not speak a bitter word. 
I'd sooner go — 

(Tisrnsamay.) 

KRIEMHILD. 

Siegfried I Siegfried ! 
Siegfried (frees himself). 

Let go I 

KRIEMHILD. 

Alas ! Now all is lost ! Thou lov'st me not I 1 




Scene VII. 
The Same. Brunhild, 

(who during the last word! in the preceding scent has appeared from 
under the arched doorway, and has observed all A 
BRUNHILD (aside). 
Ah I She in tears ! And he in wrath I Ye gods ! 
He wretched too ! Now do not burst, my heart ) 
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I 

(She steps forward.) 

To greet you I have come ; but yet I see 
I My hour I 've chosen most inopportune. 

' SIEGFRIED. 

Nay, thou art always welcome to us, queen. 

KRIEMHILD. 

O certainly — and yet — thou hast surprised us ; 
What wilt thou think ? 

BRUNHILD. 

I think the tears which flow 
So richly down thy cheeks are tears of joy, 
As they beseem well such a hero's wife. 

KRIEMHILD. 

Brunhild ? 

SIEGFRIED. 

Let me apprise thee — 

BRUNHILD. 

O, I know 
What now thy haughtiness bids thee to speak. 
Thou 'It tell me that appearances deceive. 
In this thou 'rt right In most unheard-of manner 
Appearance has deceived me till to-day ; 
Until to-day, but in this moment not. 
Oh, I was blind ! Yet as by lightning's flash 
At once I know again the web of fate. 
I see now what a cup of blissful joy 
Thy youthful wife presents thee. — Fare ye well ! 
I '11 not disturb thy rapture, sister Kriemhild. 

(Goes out quickly.) 
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SIEGFRIED. 

Brunhild ! — She is away ; she hears me not 

KRIEMHILD. 

Oh, how have I deserved such taunting scorn ! 

SIEGFRIED. 

Ha, haughty insolence ! Dares she insult 
My wife ! Before my face ! Audacious one ! 
My wife who has not wronged her with one word ! 
And this the very hour when for her secret, 
Her honor, I Ve been caring like a fool ! 
Death and destruction ! Here before mine eyes. 
As thou wert but a maid ! 

kriemhild (weeping). 

O Siegfried, Siegfried 1 

SIEGFRIED. 

Thou shalt not weep, Kriemhild. No, no ! I have 
What dries thy tears. And let there come from it 
Whatever may, now thou shalt truly see 
That proud one in her nakedness, and know 
What I to spare her — her alone — concealed. 
This morn when missed by thee — I was with her. 

KRIEMHILD. 

With Brunhild ! All ye gods I 

( The curtain falls quickly.) 
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ACT III. 
A PILLARED HALL IN THE ROYAL CASTLE AT "WORMS. 

In the background, and at both sides of the foreground, open 

doors. 

Scene I. 
Hagen and Volker. 

(Appear at the left in the foreground^ engaged in lively conversation.) 

VOLKER. 

This was not acted well : I say *t again. 
Thou mightest have declined, but not have scorned 
The youth and hurled the spear down at his feet 
Thou wilt thyself regret this, Hagen. 

HAGEN. 

Never. 
I am no beggar, loitering by the road, 
To take an alms from Siegfried's gracious hand. 

VOLKER. 

In truth, he meant it kind. 

HAGEN. 

Send me a gift ! 
Who, by th' abyss, gave him the right to do this ? 
That might my king, my friend, do, but not he. 

VOLKER. 

If then ye are not friends, the fault is thine. 
For he would fain be so. He ne'er has done 
A harm to thee. Why so implacably 
Withstand'st thou ever him ? 

4 
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HAGEN. 

Should I now say : 
I hate him as the bull the scarlet hates 
From deep and inborn enmity of nature, 
Were 't not enough of answer ? Yet I 'm urged 
By silent wrath repressed for months to pour 
It out before thee, Volker. — Lo ! On me 
Life has bestowed but little happiness. 
I am the foster-child of fortune ; ne'er 
A wife beloved has rested in these arms, 
Nor child has smiled on me. Nor house nor wealth 
Have I obtained ; of victory even were 
The sweat, the dust, the care alone my part ; 
For others was the fruit, remained the fame. 
I never have complained, for this I knew, 
One thing, which for my weary lot gave me 
A full return : the proud self-confidence 
Of being then the pillar of this realm. 
To me 'twas wife and child and wealth and all. 
And now when I alone for twenty years 
Have propped this house and spilled a hundred times 
My blood to strengthen it,' — now at the end 
That youth with flowing flaxen hair appears, 
And enters like a victor house and hearts, 
Commands in council and in field, and / 
Must, like a rusty weapon, which is spared 
For service done of old, stand in a corner. 
Ha, death and hell ! 

VOLKER. 

Thyself and others thou 
Mistak'st in ire. When courted Siegfried e'er 
For favor ? 
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HAGEN. 

Matters not. Is 't not enough, 
That he has set him up our master's master, 
And made us Gunther's slaves from Gunther's friends ? 
Ha ! Ne'er I 'd bear it, did not in my breast 
The heirloom of clear-sighted presage dwell. 
But now I know it as by prophecy : 
Of trees which towering rise into the sky 
The axe lies even at their root ; their lot 
Is sudden end. Hear then mine invocation, 
Ye gods that sway the lower world, attend : 
If yet some day ye need an arm to fell 
And stretch aground this haughty froward trunk, 
Here am I Hagen ; choose no other man ! 

VOLKER. 

No more, thou horrid one ! How can thy heart 
Indulge in idle dreams like these ! Recall 
The present time which now thy mind has lost. 
My duty calls me hence. — And see, there comes 
The queen arrayed already for the feast. 

(He goes off in the background, Hagen steps back. Through the door- 
way, at the right of the foreground, appears BurnhUd in priestly 
mantle, the crown on her head.) 

Scene II. 

Hagen. Brunhild. 

brunhild. 

(Advancing slowly without perceiving Hagen.) 

Within my soul now rage both fear and hope. 
This priestly mantle even smothers not 
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The pangs of doubt which storm upon my heart 
I must have certainty, and if it should 
Undo me. 

( She perceives Hagen.) 

Hagen ! — Comest thou to be 
Mine escort to the temple for the feast ? 

HAGEN. 

An hour is wanting still to midday, queen ; 
Besides we men approach the temple steps 
But when you twain before the altar have 
Performed with woman-hand the sacred rites. 

BRUNHILD. 

We twain ? 

HAGEN. 

So custom wills it, which we never, 
Since I remember, have had need to break. 
Last year the lady Ute 10 still stood there, 
The venerable queen, by fair Kriemhild ; 
The evening-redness by the morning-glow. 
That journey was her last. Now you will take, 
The consort of the king, his mother's place. 

BRUNHILD. 

I hope to fill it not unworthily. 

HAGEN. 

May it be so 1 She was a noble woman. 

What she resolved was wisdom. Had she lived, 

Full many a thing were other than it is. 

BRUNHILD. 

Thy praises of the dead sound like reproach 
To those that live. 
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HAGEN. 

Nay, that it should not be ; 
Respect is ever due to those that rule. 
Yet would Queen Ute's much experienced mind 
Have saved us surely from one care that flits 
Around this castle's lofty battlements. 

BRUNHILD. 

What mean'st thou ? Speak ! 

HAGEN. 

She never had espoused 
Her child to Siegfried when nor crown nor land 
Had yet devolved on him, or if she had — 
She never would have suffered him at Worms. 

BRUNHILD. 

The great and powerful hero ? Why then not ? 

HAGEN. 

Because he is too powerful and too great : 
Two kings cannot be seated on one throne. 

BRUNHILD. 

Not even when allied by friendship firm ? 

HAGEN. 

A life one should not seek to build alone 

On feelings not in harmony with things. 

The heart is changeful, but the things remain. 

BRUNHILD. 

Thou sayest what is true. But dost thou deem • 
It naught that Kriemhild was so well espoused? 
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HAGEN. 

Perhaps. 

BRUNHILD. 

Perhaps ? that means perhaps not so. 

HAGEN, 

Well, take it as you please. 

BRUNHILD. 

What makes thee doubt ? 
Speak, fear not 'twill offend me. 

HAGEN. 

That I know. 
Because you hate that bond as well as I. 

BRUNHILD. 

Who tells thee this ? 

HAGEN. 

My heart, O queen, which as 
Itself doth hate, divines another's hate, 
And at the wedding-eve your glowing eyes. 

BRUNHILD. 

A bold conclusion. Pity that the boldest 
Deceives the soonest. — But speak we of Kriemhild. 
Thou thinkest ? 

HAGEN. 

Well, I think he loves her not. 

BRUNHILD. 

So strong a judgment doth demand strong proof. 
Who will believe thee that has seen them both ? 

HAGEN. 

Perhaps he who has seen what I Ve beheld. 
See, lady, I *ve grown up in war and battles ; 
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Of what the custom is 'twixt man and wife 
Who please each other, I but little know. 
But yet I think love dwelleth fain with love, 
And more, at night, and two days after marriage, 
And roves not lonely in the moonlight damp 
About the colonnade of this old castle. 
But so does Kriemhild's husband. 

BRUNHILD. 

Have you met ? 

HAGEN. 

He saw not me, hid by the pillar's shadow ; 
The plainer, though, I could distinguish him. 
Two hours past midnight time it may have been, 
When on my round I heard him coming near. 
In nightly garb he slowly strode along 
The corridor ; and where the stone-built terrace 
Juts out upon the stream, he then stepped forth, 
His glance intensely fixed upon the stars 
As if he would espy what time it was. 
There, as he stood, I heard him sighing deep, 
And softly speaking to himself: " Poor woman 1 " 
But all at once he startled and went off. 

BRUNHILD. 

He sighed, thou sayest ? 

HAGEN. 

Ay, much like a man 
Who doth regret what yet he cannot change ; 
A tone of pity was it, not of grief ; 
But this I heard distinctly plain : " Poor woman ! " 

BRUNHILD. 

Most strange ! 
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HAGEN. 

Well, queen ? Doth that suffice you now ? 
Whom else could he have meant then but Kriemhild ? 

BRUNHILD. 

I can't deny it, Hagen, thy report 

Is mighty to awaken anxious doubts. 

And that a grief prevails here, seems but true. 

Preserve in faithful breast what thou hast learned. 

The same will I do : it behooves us not 

To draw to light a dismal fate which threats 

Perhaps the honor of our house. Let this 

Be left unto the gods who never rest 

Now go ! On restless billows floats my soul ; 

The feast needs calmness. I must be alone. 

( Hagen goes out.) . 

Scene III. 

brunhild (alone). 

He loves her not ! What need of farther proof ! 
They have confused his mind with drink 11 and charm, 
And what he did, was done in drunkenness. 
But if he loves not her : O soothe, ye gods, 
Soothe ye the storm that I sink not beneath 
The terrors of -the all too sudden change ! 
For all doth reel as ye draw rescuing near I 
The gloomy dungeon-wall surrounding me 
Falls crashing down ; and dazzled by the glare, 
Joy-drunk, my heart gives way in thrilling hope 1 

(While she turns and goes towards the door in the background, Siegfried 
enters by the same.) 
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Scene IV. 

BRUNHILD. SIEGFRIED. 

BRUNHILD 
(startled at sight of Siegfried). 

Ha, Siegfried ! Thou ? 

SIEGFRIED. 

If sight of me disturbs thee, 
I '11 go away. For thee I sought not here. 

BRUNHILD. 

I 

Remain. I have to speak with thee, Siegfried. 

SIEGFRIED. 

In case that thou should'st need my arm, command. 
I gladly serve the queen ; albeit — thou know'st — 
When we met last, it was no friendly meeting. 

BRUNHILD. 

Forgive me, Siegfried, if my stormy heart 

With blind words, undesigned, offended thee. 

He 's lightly vexed who from a golden dream 

Is roused too suddenly. This is my lot. 

There 's much that weighs on me which I must first 

Accustom me to bear. So if most strange 

My conduct seemed and enigmatical, 

And so for many a week, judge me not harshly. 

Believe, 'twas ne'er my will to do thee wrong. 

SIEGFRIED. 

For these thy friendly words I owe thee thanks. 
In truth, I fain would live in peace with thee. 
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BRUNHILD. 

Let every rancor, then, be banished hence ! 

See, — in this time we have experienced much, 

So much that often to myself I seem 

Changed as by magic spell : I scarce recall 

What was before. There crowds — why should I hide it? — 

A yearning for the friend of old on me, 

And from the whirlpool of this present time, 

I flee to thee ; thou only comprehendest. 

Thou saw'st the lioness that now learns manners, 

In her proud freedom, and thou know'st the past 

From which I Ve come, I hardly can tell how. 

SIEGFRIED. 

Thou 'It bravely found thee now a life anew, 
The past is gone. 

BRUNHILD. 

I know, but I would never 
Forget it, Siegfried, never. Coward he 
AVho timidly will close his eyes, if e'er 
From olden time across the lofty peaks, 
Buried in night, stern lightning-flashes dart. 
Nay, open-eyed I gaze upon the glare, 
And high my bosom swells. Siegfried, was it 
Not fair, not worthy of our memory, 
When we abode together like wild swans 
There by the sea, when risking day by day 
Our life in peril bold we gained it twice, 
And shouted when the mighty storm of youth 
Went ringing through our souls as if through harps ? 
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SIEGFRIED. 

How can I e'er forget that joyful time ! 
No, still to-day I thank, indeed, that storm 
Which then — it *s almost now three years ago — 
Had cast my dragon-ship upon thy coast, 
The early winter too that kept me there. 
For every day brought new, unheard-of things, 
Peril and joy ; we then in fir-woods grasped 
The shaggy monstrous wolf ; we measured bold 
By leaps the chasms, and where the dizzy ridge 
Slopes down, its brood we wrested from the griffin, 
And struggled with the she-bear on the ice. 
And nightly at the fireside thou awok'st 
With play of sounding harp the mighty shades 
Of buried heroes ; or did'st teach me there 
To read the Runic writ. So time flowed on, 
I hardly knew it. 

BRUNHILD. 

Ay, for it was blest, 
Without a wish. Oh, who shall bring us back 
But one such day, Siegfried, so bright and glad, 
So rich in hope ! But wherefore did thy mood, 
When spring had hardly freed the icy floe, 
Drive thee away from me ! Yet I, where fame 
The hero called, would never hold thee, though 
With heavy heart I saw thee go. Recall'st 
Thou still that night, the last one, ere we parted ? 
There had'st thou slain upon the cliff-girt shore 
The scaly sinuous monster of the sea 
A long time sought before, and slowly rod'st 
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(I saw it from the tower) up toward the castle. 
There by the starry light I then perceived 
Thy proudly prancing steed, and, dragged behind, 
The monster's body huge. The watchman blew 
The horn with joyous blast, and even heaven, 
As if to celebrate thy victory, 
Poured all at once a glorious Northern Light 
Down o'er thy head, so that thy golden locks 
Waved like a flame. How proudly felt I then 
The greatness of my guest, how great a joy 
Thrilled my exultant heart at thine approach ! 
A lofty favorite of the gods thou seem'dst 
To me that hour, and worthy any price ; 
Already my presaging spirit saw thee 
There as a king, raised high above all kings, 
Seize on the last, ay, the most glorious wreath ; 
And now — 

SIEGFRIED. 

Speak, finish thy discourse ! And now ? 

BRUNHILD. 

Oh, that a dream so faithless can deceive ! 
Ah, that a royal soul which with its wings 
Already touched the stars, now so depressed 
Can thus sink in its flight ! I find thee now, 
The hero great who ought to sway the world, 
Here in the darkness as King Gunther's man. 12 

SIEGFRIED. 

I am no^Gunther's man, nor ever was. 
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BRUNHILD. 

However thou art Kriemhild's wedded spouse. 

SIEGFRIED. 

And thanks to all the gods ! 

BRUNHILD. 

A pious mind 
Gives thanks indeed for e'en a heavy doom. 

SIEGFRIED. 

Thou speak'st in riddles. 

BRUNHILD. 

Well, I will be clear, 
As clear as now thy soul before me lies. 
I know it well how that ye men like not 
To own a secret grief; but no confession 
Will I demand and thou shalt only hear 
How well I penetrate thy heart. — 

Poor friend ! 
The path on which the hero stalks to greatness 
Is steep and narrow ; most pursue it proud 
In solitude. Thrice fortunate is he, 
The chosen one, who finds a lofty soul 
To share with him the peril and the fame. 
The highest of all lots has fallen to him. 
But woe unto the blind one, fatally 
Entrapped by sensual charms, who stops half way 
And binds his helpless life to littleness ! 
It will inexorably drag him down ; 
Relentless home-sick cravings waste his days. 

(Short pause,) 
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Siegfried, this is thy fated doom. Thy star 
Went down within the stream of commonness 
The day when thou wast wedded to that child," 
And wretched art thou, for thou know'st it well. 

SIEGFRIED. 

I ? Wretched ? Dreamest thou ? ] 

BRUNHILD. 

Deny it then ! 
O veil thyself in smiles, in wrath, surprise ! 
Thy heart yet tells thee that I speak the truth. 
The bitterness of discontent tells thee 
And thine abandonment of youth's proud dream. 
Thy blood tells thee, which once like heaving fire 
Now coolly creeping moves throughout thy veins. 
The whole wide world tells thee where every thing t 

For cheerful growth seeks for its like alone. # \ 

Flame mates with flame and flood with flood : none but 
The heroine should be the hero's wife ! 

SIEGFRIED. 

That was it, that ? Alas, what god did blind 

Thee thus that thou so wholly couldst mistake 

The longing love which deeply dwells in man. 

For know, 'tis not our being's image true, \ \ 

Its counterpart it is that e'er subdues I 

Our soul with Love's resistless charming power. 

That to ourselves denied, we thirsting seek 

For our completion in another's breast. 

The weak should choose himself a wife that's strong; 

Strength grasps for gentleness ; the prouder grows 

The man, so much the mightier is he moved 
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By charm of meek and gentle womanhood. 

And this it is which binds me to Kriemhild, . 

That makes the pure delight which from her being 

Like moon-light streams and ever fills my soul, 

And bathes my own impetuousness in peace. 

What recks in woman valor bold ? By Thor ! 

I Ve that myself and in a curious way 

May wondering gaze at it ; but love it ? — Ne'er 1 

I 've had, experience. Did I not behold 

There in the north the shield-maids, 18 blonde and fair, 

Who, steel-greaved, in their chariots tamed their steeds ? 

But none did move my heart. And more than that ! 

Art not thyself as of a godlike race? 

Art not of lofty mind ? Dost not outshine 

In splendor and in strength thy sisters all ? 

Saw not my favored eyes for many a moon 

The chaste and stately charm which thee adorns 

Blooming from day to day in higher glow ? 

Yet never, never; nay, not e'en in dream, 

A feeling rose in me as loved I thee. 

BRUNHILD. 

Ha 1 Thou presumptuous one ! Hast not denied 
Thy favor to the sun, th' eternal sun, 
Because it grants thee too a gracious beam ? 
Who speaks of me then ! Well for thee that thou 
Hast never dared to lift thine eyes so high ! 
For, by the Norns, it saved thee from disgrace. 
I should have flogged and lashed thee like a boy 
Out of the court — 

SIEGFRIED. ' 

Woman 1 Restrain thy tongue ! 
I might forget — 
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BRUNHILD. 

Ay, do forget, forget ! 
Thou art indeed a lhaster in that art 
Forsooth, what didst thou not forget ? Thyself, 
And Ijonor, faith, and every lofty aim ; 
And all, too, for an eager pining woman ! 
Go then to her, the only one, and bathe 
Thee in the milk and honey of her soul, 
Until all steel is melted from thy breast, 
And every drop of great heroic blood 
Has perished shameful in idyllic lust. 
Go, go ! Thy turtle cooes. — Why dost delay ? 
But on thy way take this with thee : I hate thee, 
With all my soul I hate thee, and I have 
Thee always hated, and will hate thee still, 
While yet a breath of life shall dwell in me! — 

all ye gods ! 

SIEGFRIED. 

Thou art beside thyself ! 
And why I won't surmise. Collect thyself ! 
Let what thou 'st spoken be effaced and buried. 

(He goes,) 

Scene V. 

Brunhild (alone). 

Too much! Too much! Now hold me, bear me up, my 

pride ! 
Lest like the nightingale with piercing wails of woe 

1 die in sobs I — Oh no, no, no, that victory 

He never more shall make boast of, the dreadful man ! 
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Am I not still a queen, am I not still Brunhild ? 
No ! To defy him I will live. Let joyous shouts 
And revelry be my vocation hence ! When he 
Caresses her, the blonde, who stole from me his soul, 
Then will I laugh, ay, laugh, for what would else avail 
At such a sight ! — Woe, woe to me ! Oh, what a pang 
Shoots sudden through my heart ! A vulture falls on me 
That strongly winged tears me unresistful hence. 
A veil of crimson weaves itself before mine eyes, 
And in mine ear ring sounds like summons of the Norn. 
Oh, air, air, air ! Ye gods, unto this storm a goal ! 

( She rushes off. ) 

THE SCENE CHANGES. 

An open place before the temple. In the background, steps ascend to 

a door surmounted by a high arch. 

Scene VI. 

A bevy of maidens, festively adorned, with torches: Gerda is among the 

maidens. Kriemhild enters. 

KRIEMHILD. 

I greet you all. Prepared I find you for the feast ? 

GERDA. 

So are we, mistress. Bearing torches and attired 
In garments white as is the sacred custom's hest. 
With fire-red flowers adorned thou now behold'st us here. 

KRIEMHILD. 

And none is wanting then to us ? 

GERDA. 

None but the queen. 
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KRIEMHILD. 

Well. Wait we here without, until the trumpets' tone 

Greeting the zenith sun, unto the altar calls. 

Soon must it sound. May it announce a happy year ! 

GERDA. 

Thou grievest at Brunhild's delay ? Thou art so grave. 

KRIEMHILD. 

Ay, grave I am ; the feast alone tunes thus my mood. 

GERDA. 

The feast ? How shall I understand thee, mistress mine ? 
For gay it seems to me before all others. Is 
It not the sun-youth's joyful feast we celebrate, 
His great triumphal day on which he beam by beam 
Darts loving on the earth and will not go from her 

KRIEMHILD. 

Ay, will not go, and yet to-morrow go he must 

This is it, dear, which shakes with lightly shivering chill 

My breast within, because to every highest joy 

A dreary parting is irrevocably linked.. 

What 's fair, lasts not ; ah ! even the year's appearances 

Announce it so which are the mirror of our life, 

And like the sun our happiness goes hence away. 

Anon it rises gay ; but hardly doth it reach 

Its fullest gleam, ere it must set again in night 

Height is but turning. Turning sings of end full soon. 

GERDA. 

Oh, leave thou fear to guilty ones I 
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KRIEMHILD. 

Who then escapes 1 
For, Gerda, who before the gods is free of guilt ? 

( Sound of trumpets from the inside of the temple, whose doors fly 

open.) 

GERDA. 

There calls the priest. 

KRIEMHILD. 

Then to the temple I advance, 
The high feast promptly to begin. So follow me ! 

Scene VII. 

Kriemhild ascends the steps ; at this moment, Brunhild appears with 
Sigrun. She hastens towards Kriemhild and tries to stop her, 

BRUNHILD. 

Give place, thou hated one ! Draw back there from the sill ! 

KRIEMHILD. 

What wilt thou ? Speak ! Why seizest thou my mantle's 
hem? 

BRUNHILD. 

Precedence here is mine. Get thee from out my way I 

KRIEMHILD. 

Requests. I 've learned to yield to, not to stern command. 

BRUNHILD. 

Commanding doth behoove the queen. And therefore hence ! 

KRIEMHILD. 

I am as well of queenly kin and kind as thou. 
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BRUNHILD. 

Thou dar'st defy? My spouse shall teach thee trembling 
fear. 

KRIEMHILD. 

My husband is his guest, a hero strong as he. 

BRUNHILD. 

Ay, well ! nourished to haughtiness at this our board. 

KRIEMHILD. 

Unblest one, cease this language, it behooves thee not 

BRUNHILD. 

What me behooves, I shall not ask a bond-man's wife. 14 

KRIEMHILD. 

Heaven and earth ! Brunhild, take back, take back this 
word! 

BRUNHILD. 

Ha, did it pierce, ay, strike at last deep in thy heart ? 
And groan 'st thou like a bleeding deer for mercy now ? 
But see, I will not take it back. So choke then, — choke, 
Choke in this love which flames in such an eager glow ! 
Thou yet shalt see when there my consort mounts his horse, 
That Siegfried will his stirrup in submission hold. 

KRIEMHILD. 

I do conjure thee by the weal of thine own soul, 
Brunhild, be still ! 

BRUNHILD. 

No, still I will not be. I will 
Break thy defiant mood, that thou another time 
Shalt not in vaunts audacious deem thyself my like. 
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I will say that thy noble consort is to me 

A beggar, nay, that thee thyself, thou haughty one, 

It fits to loosen on thy knees my golden soles I 

For royal-hued is every drop of blood in me ; 

But thou, — thou hast forswearing thine own royalty 

Disgraced thyself in servile shameful marriage-bed. 

KRIEMHILD. 

Ha, what was that! Of shameful marriage-bed thou 

speak'st 
And of disgrace ? Was it not so ? Well then, by Thor ! 
It would be dreadful, were it not so ludicrous, 
Immeasurably ludicrous, from thee to me. 
Yes, curl thy haughty lip, and knit and frown 
Thy brow, she-wolf ! A mirror I will show to thee 
That thou may'st see thy royal glory full therein, 
And then — then like the basilisk asunder burst. 
For hark, this Siegfried whom thou dost so much disdain 
As like a shameful thrall, this self-same Siegfried did 
To thee what ne'er thy consort had the power to do. 
'Twas he, he in King Gunther's form disguised, who stripped 
Freedom and conquest from thee in the bridal fray. 
And were it only that 1 — But no ! — RecalPst thou still 
The mighty iron arm that there in deepest dark 
— Two nights ago — did tame thee and with clinching 

strength 
Bowed down thy stubborn haughty neck that thou did'st 

whine ? 
RecalPst thou that ? — Well, know then ! This was Sieg- 
fried's arm ! 
Then lay'st thou, proud one, gasping, with dishevelled hair 
Down at his feet and crouching held'st his knees enclasped, 
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Implor'dst his mercy, crushed with grief, and offer'dst him 

Thy whole high queenly self for an atonement there. 

But he, the beggar — hear'st thou ? — He disdained thee, — 

thee, 
For me, for me disdained thee and went off, away, 
To Gunther leaving thee, thy great and mighty king ! 

BRUNHILD. 

Down into the dust, thou viper, darting poisonous tongue 

about ! 
Liar! 

KRIEMHILD. 

Only truth I Ve spoken, and thy wrath can't blot 
it out. 

BRUNHILD. 

Silence ! To the winds like feathers will I blow the tales 
thou \st told. 

KRIEMHILD. 

Thou wilt not believe my sayings, raving woman, then be- 
hold ! 

Knowest thou this double spangle ? From thy belt it never 
came, 

Till the hero thee had conquered — 

THE MAIDENS. 

Woe ! O woe ! 

KRIEMHILD. 

Know'st thou the same ? 

BRUNHILD. 

Guileful spell of powers infernal 1 

KRIEMHILD. 

Answer give ! 
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BRUNHILD. 

Like ravens fleet, 
Dark before mine eyes it flutters. I deny it. 'Tis deceit ! 
Thou hast stolen that ! 

KRIEMHILD. 

Thou darest ? 

BRUNHILD. 

Thief ! 

SIGRUN. 

Have done ! No longer strive ! 
There the king comes from the castle. 

KRIEMHILD. 

Well, in time he doth arrive. 
Scene VIII. 

Gunther appears in royal attire, accompanied by Hagtn, Volker and a 
rich train which arrange themselves in the background, 

GUNTHER. 

What a strife ! Who 's he that rashly dares our castle's 
peace disdain ? 

BRUNHILD. 

Shield, avenge thy queen, my consort! Venge at once 
her honor's stain 1 

GUNTHER. 

What has chanced ? 

BRUNHILD. 
(Takes him to the foreground.) 
There says that proud one — oh my lips with 
shame are white, 
That my belt at night was conquered, not by thine, but 
Siegfried's might 
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GUNTHKR. 

Word of evil ! Woe and sorrow ! 

SIGRUN. 

Woe, that thou this strife began'st 

BRUNHILD. 

Crush the slander ! Judge ! Avenge me ! 

KRIEMHILD. 

Ha, belie me, if thou canst ! 

BRUNHILD. 

Thou art silent and thou waverest? Tell me, by the gates 

of hell, 
Was it Siegfried ? 

(Gunther remains silent.) 
THE MAIDENS. 

Woe and sorrow ! 

KRIEMHILD. 

Lo I His silence dooms thee well. 
See, thou tremblest, thou grow'st paler. Of thy pride the 

frenzy vain 
Flits away in wind like vapor. Do not me for this arraign ! 
Thou 'st alone conjured the tempest which is roaring round 

thy brow. 
Die then, die then by its lightnings ! None has willed it 

so but thou. 

(She enters the temple ; a part of the maidens follow her ; the rest, to~ 
gether with the men, withdraw slowly at Hageris and Volker's 
glance, Brunhild stands in the foreground as if stricken / Gunther 
approaches her.) 

GUNTHER. 

Hear me, Brunhild — 
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BRUNHILD. 

Hence, thou traitor ! Go ! Avaunt and quit my sight ! 

(Gunther departs hesitatingly.) 
BRUNHILD. 

I, though, whither I may wander — from my pangs there is 
no flight 

E'en Revenge whose gloomy priestess I am sworn hence- 
forth to be 

Brings not to me what I thirst for, brings oblivion not 
to me. 

Break then forth, thou doomed destruction 1 16 And midst 
crash and vapor dun 

Rush from your abysses, giants ! Burst to ashes, fiery sun ! 

Night primeval, heave thy billows in a black and boundless 
sea, 

In thy deepest depths enveloped, shroud my sorrow and 
shroud me 1 

(The curtain falls.) 



ACT IV. 
HALL IN THE ROYAL CASTLE AT WORMS. 

An open arch in the background forms the main entrance ; at the 
right, a high door leading to Gunther's chambers ; another entrance 
at the left. 

Scene I. 

Siegfried. Gunther. 

siegfried. 

Thou knowest now how all was brought about, 
I 've hidden nothing, nothing I Ve excused. 
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Once more then, king, I pray thee, give me leave. 
I thank thee warmly, since for this offence 
Thou hast not turned away thy heart from me. 
But yet my stay can be no longer here. 
To- Santen, to my father's, will I go. 

GUNTHER. 

By no means, Siegfried. Grievous things indeed 
Have chanced ; the brightest jewel of my crown 
I 'd give away to have these things undone. 
But then can bad be only cured by worse ? 
Thou *st stern reproved the sister for her deed ; 
And punished in thyself thine own mistake. 
If I now say, enough amend is made, 
Who '11 yet remonstrate ? 

SIEGFRIED. 

Thou forget'st Brunhild. 
Her northern blood has heavier flow than thine. 

GUNTHER. 

Yet wait ! Until to-day she 's closed herself, 
Avoiding angrily the eyes of men, 
Within her room. I yielded to her mood, 
For time and solitude work calmer thought 
But now I am apprised that she demands 
To speak with me at noon here in the hall : 
She feels that she must needs be reconciled. 

SIEGFRIED. 

Perhaps with thee ; with me and Kriemhild, ne'er. 

GUNTHER. 

Who knows I Her will has ever been a riddle 
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Yet were it as thou say'st, the women may 
Each other shun ; but is that aught to us ? 

SIEGFRIED. 

Thou 'rt Brunhild's consort though — 

GUNTHER. 

But not a child 
In leading-strings, controlled by women's freaks. 
In truth thy long delay must needs offend me. 
Thou dost distrust me — 

SIEGFRIED. 

By the sun light there ! 
Mishear me not ! At last thou 'It make of me 
A silly dreamer who at bright noonday 
Sees ghosts, and sheltered by a friend's firm roof 
Is dreading ambuscades and murderer's arms. 
I only fear what human is. For none 
Belongs in hate and love but to himself ; 
A magic spell weaves in the air we breathe 
And by an ever-equal breath enshrouded 
The heart is softly changed within the breast. 
We might — not foes — but strangers yet become ; 
Therefore ere this should happen let me hence ! 

GUNTHER. 

Tis thine impetuous mood that drives thee forth, 

— Confess it, Siegfried ! — not those phantom forms 

Which thou creat'st thyself. Thou forcest me 

To say what willingly no man admits, 

A king still harder even : see, I can, 

I can not miss thee. Therefore leave me not ; 
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But understand me, Siegfried, I mean not 
The hero's conquering arm ; no, but thine eyes 
Of cheer, thy trusty word, thy sun-bright moods ; 
If thou should'st part from me, within this castle 
Each joyful sound and gleam would die away. 
I love Brunhild, indeed, — but yet her mood 
Is like the thunder-clouded sky ; each joy 
That springs from her has secret terrors hid ; 
A pure delight I ne'er expect from her. 
Gemot is far, and Giselher a child. 
Who else remains for me ? Thou know 'st, we kings 
Stand lonely as on yonder mountain heights ; 
Respect upreaches thither, friendship fails. 
To thee, mine equal, could I give myself 
Without reserve. See, I have ever so 
Esteemed the others all, the steel-clad heroes, 
As they in field and council-hall have served 
Me well ; but thee I have held dear ; I loved 
. Of all the hundreds, who with me have met, 
Thee only. Now 'tis said. And now, then, go ! 
Go, if thou canst. 

SIEGFRIED. 

By Odin's throne, no, no ! 
I stay with thee. When, from the breast of man, 
The sound of love breaks forth, so deep and full, 
Then every doubt, ashamed, must needs give way ; 
And blessed be the hour that thus disclosed 
Thy heart to me ; nay, e'en that very brawl 
I could now bless. Ay, so the gods send us 
The darkening cloud that we the radiant bow 
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In twice triumphant brightness shall behold. 
Give me thy hand. 

GUNTHER. 

And by its pressure feel 
How true I mean it If the women see 
Us thus united, they bethink themselves, 
And like a spark in ashes dies the strife. 
And therefore let a glad fraternal work 
Begin this day ! Into the Oden-wood 
To hunt the stag I '11 ride out with my vassals. 
Come, go with me, and under lindens green 
We will renew by oath our olden bond. 

SIEGFRIED. 

I 'm ready for 't. 

GUNTHER. 

Then, go, and let thy steed 
Be saddled. Yet with Brunhild I '11 but speak 
A peaceful word, which may some god approve, 
And from the court-yard, then, with bugle's blast, 
Will call thes off. 

SIEGFRIED. 

I '11 be with thee at once. 
By Thor ! So glad I 've never gone to hunt. 

(Siegfried goes out through the main entrance. At the same moment 
Hagen appears through the door on the left.) 

Scene II. 
Gunther. Hagen. 

GUNTHER. 

Thou comest in good hour. I have just held 
Discourse with Siegfried. And our strife is o'er. 
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He yields to my desire and will remain. 
Indeed, he bears a lofty mind and glad 
I breathe again as on return of spring 
That after all this troublous hap anew 
I call him ours. 

HAGEN. 

My lord, what hast thou done ! 

GUNTHER. 

Can it surprise thee, man, when friends of old 
Smooth quickly what had parted them ? But say, 
What means this frowning of thy brow ? Thou doest 
As had I ill, not weal, announced to thee. 

HAGEN. 

A. word too rashly spoke is never weal. 

Thou canst, I fear, not keep what thou hast pledged. 

GUNTHER. 

Let see who dares to swerve me from *t. 

HAGEN. 

The deeds, 
My lord and king, which happened, and thy queen. 

GUNTHER. 

Thou speakest most assured. Hast been perhaps 
With Brunhild ? 

HAGEN. 

Not with her, for no one yet 
Has been admitted. In the outer hall 
Among the maids, I sought to learn her doings. 
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GUNTHER. 

And what didst thou then hear ? What does the queen 
Since she has from our glance withdrawn ? 

HAGEN. 

Let me 
Report what from the women I have learned. 
The very hour when from midsummer-feast 
Returned, she loosen'd then her flowing hair, 
And laying off her mantle, crown, and spangles. 
She mounted mute her griffin-clawed bed. 
There, like a brazen form, she lay two days, 
Two nights, speechless, with neither food nor drink, 
Absorbed so wholly that she hardly moved 
A limb. But yet she did not sleep, for dark, 
Wide open, flared her burning eyes aloft, 
And visibly o'er dark and threatening brows 
Her thoughts did pass along like cloudy shades, 
As ripened she a dreadful doom within. 
But from her torpor first to day she rose, 
And called for wine and sipped from goblet deep 
The draught with pale and eager thirsting lips. 
And then, her purple 'round her shoulders flung, 
She bade thee hither for discourse to come. 

GUNTHER. 

Most strange ! I Ve hoped for peace, but thy report 
Sounds truly more like cry of circling gulls, 
That bodes a storm. And so I 'm doubly bound 
To arm my soul with calmness. 

HAGEN. 

There the queen ! 

(Brunhild has appeared under the arch of the main entrance.) 
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Scene III. 

GUNTHER. HAGEN. BRUNHILD. 
BRUNHILD. 

From out my chamber's stillness where alone 
I had revolved my pain that slumbers not 
To meet thy face, my lord, I 've come again, 
Composed and ready for discourse with thee. 
Yet not my heart's desire, — thou feel 'st it well, — 
The hour's command that lays on us relentless 
A heavy task, 'tis now that drives me hither. 
What must be done, I will declare ; if thou 
Art not thyself to a decision come. 
Speak then ! 

(Hagen is about to withdraw.) 

Stay, Hagen ! Thou art true ; thou wearest 
No flowing golden locks, nor e'er hast known 
Of sweet discourse. But now perhaps thy counsel, 
Nay, more ! thy mighty arm we chance may need. 

GUNTHER. 

With gladness, Brunhild, I perceive the storm 
That stirred thy soul within its deepest depth 
At last has fled. With spirit calm thine eye 
Doth glance about, and tranquil sounds thy speech. 
And so I hope what thou wilt ask and what 
Thou needful deem'st, with cheer may be fulfilled. 
But hear me ere thou speak'st. A grievous wrong 
I 've done to thee, I know, and dumb with shame 
And by the burden of my fault borne down, 
Before thy feet must sink, if 'twere not lave, 
Which to commit that wrong had urged me on. 
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Love's fault, though, ever is divided fault. 

Not me alone, — thy own majestic form, 

The spell thy charm all-powerful exerts, 

Accuse thou, that my wish to be thy lord 

Through law and usage like a flame has broke. 

But now it 's done ; and not a god's command 

Can change what 's done ; and wrath and grief, regret, 

(Could I regret ! ) are all alike in vain. 

One thing avails ; as of an evil dream 

Which darkness bred and wildly boiling blood, 

Efface the record of the deed ! What else 

Has not been buried in oblivion's gulf ! 

Is there a deadly woe not sunk beneath it ? 

Thou too, Brunhild, be wise ; with lofty soul 

The wrong cast down, I pray, of days by-gone ; 

And what in time to come — if life should smile 

On thee again -^ thou wouldst perforce concede, 

Accord it freely now. Forget ! Forgive ! 

BRUNHILD. 

Thou speak'st in language which, although the words 
I hear, yet like the rustling of the wind, 
The roaring stream, I do not comprehend, 
An empty sound, of sense and meaning void. 
Lo ! When a dart within the wound still quivers, 
When deadly poison foams through all the veins, 
Wilt thou demand that I that dart and poison 
Shall from my mind blot out ? And yet, forsooth ! 
I might, — much rather than forget this pang 
That hunts my soul with ever-blazing flames. 
The gods may meetly pardon and forgive, 
For from their brow serene the crime rebounds, 

6 
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Of force devoid, as from a brazen shield ; 
I am of earth-born race and feel a wound, 
And claim atonement as I suffer pain. 

GUNTHER* 

I hoped to find thee more appeased. Yet be 
It so. Name now the price. What is humane 
I shall accord. Thou wilt not speak in wrath. 

BRUNHILD. 

Fear not ! To him who suffers pang like mine 
The glare of wrath with hope and fear withal 
Becomes extinct. — Of iron heart, like fate, 
What must be done he calmly will achieve. — 
Siegfried must die. 

GUNTHER. 

Thou mean'st to tempt me, woman ? 
For else what purpose has the cruel jest ? • 

BRUNHILD. 

At such an hour to jest would be a crime. 

Thou 'st asked me for the price. I named it thee. , 

GUNTHER. 

And is it nothing less than Siegfried's — death f 
Thou would *st demand ? 

BRUNHILD. 

As thou hast said, my lord. 

GUNTHER. 

Has then thy brain been dimmed by witchcraft foul 
From goblets filled with blood of cruel wolves, 
And thus thy heart been turned to frosty stone ? 
And though of feeling void, thou shudder'st not 
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At thought of horrors dire, dost thou presume 
That I can e'er allow such ghastly crime ? 
Shall I permit a traitor's hand to slay 
The partner of my warlike deeds, my friend ? 

BRUNHILD. 

Thou wilt permit it 

GUNTHER. 

Never ! Lo ! The guest — 

BRUNHILD. 

Who has disgraced thy wife in sight of all ! 

GUNTHER. 

Not he it was — 

BRUNHILD. 

Thy sister, thou wilt say. 
But how could she, if he had not betrayed ? 

GUNTHER. 

By undesigning word. It was but fate. 

BRUNHILD. 

Then also call it fate that he must die. 

GUNTHER. 

Let me conjure thee — 

BRUNHILD. 

Spare thy useless words ! 
The Norn's unwavering step thou canst not stay, 
No more, indeed, than thou could'st save him now 
If he had slain me here before thine eyes ; 
For life and honor are alike in weight. 
Alas ! As thus I lay, for days and nights, 
Felt naught but the abyss of my disgrace, 
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As every fibre which within me moved 

With pain convulsed annihilation shrieked, — 

What had restrained me then, with breath repressed, 

From letting burst my heart and stopping thus 

The flow of blood, had I not felt compelled 

To purify myself and to avenge. 

Not unatoned I durst descend to wander, 

Of honor void, within the realm of shades ; 

I who, alas ! — in life bore high my head. 

This drove me backward from the gloomy gate 

On which my yearning soul already dwelt, 

And bade me greet once more this hated light 

But only that atonement dire it may 

Behold, as it had witnessed my disgrace ; 

And by the oath thou at the altar swor'st 

In pledge to me, thou wilt not dare refuse. 

GUNTHER. 

O, help me, help me, Hagen ! Save me now, — 
Save from this woman ! From her words there rises 
A demon who the naked sword of death 
Upon me thrusts, which yet I cannot grasp. 
Step thou between us with thy heart of steel, 
Tell her, — for. me, thou see'st she will not hear — 
That what she asks, cannot be done. And me — 
By thine allegiance, man, I thee implore — 
Show me a path of safety ! 

HAGEN. 

Sire, because 
I am thy faithful liege, I can do naught 
Could I say " Yes," when honor has said " No " ? 
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Thy wife he has insulted and thy crown. 
So thou must slav him. There is no escape. 

GUNTHER. 

Thou too ! Thou too ! Well then, so take my life, 
My blood for his ! By Thor, I am no coward 
Who first commands the deed and then avenges, 
For this I must confess, 't was my command. 
I love my life, but ere by such reproach 
Day after day I '11 wear it thus away, 
I '11 cast it off at once. So take it then ! 

BRUNHILD. 

Not so ! Although this impulse I respect, 

Of what avail thy blood to me ? If shed, 

Beneath my feet the arid summer dust 

It might well satiate, but not my heart, 

Nor ever wash away from me the stain. 

For by the grief it is which guilt has caused 

That the atonement must be weighed. And since 

A gloomy spirit now our lips unseals 

To say the last, unmindful of reserve, 

I hide no longer : what I Ve suffered, is 

Much more than thou hadst ever power to cause. 

GUNTHER. 

By Thor, thou speak'st in manner strange — 

BRUNHILD. 

But true. 
Confession I will balance with confession. 
What thou hadst done to me, a wrong it was. 
Unthinking madness nothing could commit 
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More full of folly blind. Yet from thy mind 

As I have known thee now, I comprehend. 

Thou couldst defile me — true ! — but not degrade. 

But he who in his proudly soaring soul 

The measure bore of mine, with whom I once 

The goblet's foam of youthful glee have shared, 

That he a wretched tool of thine became ! 

Oh that, that pierced ; that eats into my heart 

Like fire consuming. He who like the fir 

His head from out your misty dulness raised 

Into the light of honor, he — 

GUNTHER. 

No more ! 
How eloquent thy hate makes thee in praise ! 

BRUNHILD. 

One only hates what one as great has honored. 

GUNTHER. 

Accurst be mercy if it hides contempt. 
So we are then too petty for thy wrath ? 

BRUNHILD. 

So thou hast said thyself, my lord, not I. 

I Ve only asked for Siegfried's death, not thine. 

GUNTHER. 

Ay, for his blood of purer ruby tint 

Thou deem'st than mine ; because of him thy heart 

An image bears, which, as it me outshines, 

To rapture more intense lures thy revenge. 

Oh, deep within thy soul I penetrate, 

And see therein in all its corners sleeping 
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The unborn brood of half-accomplished sins. — 
Had not this fate prevailed, in secret thou 
Hadst set him on the throne of thy desires, 
And in wild passion's glow hadst burned for him 
As now thou flam'st with zeal for his undoing. 
But, by the gods, ere I should envy him 
Such joy, I might — alas, my brain doth reel, 
And hate and friendship seem like very twins 
Till I distinguish them no more — 

BRUNHILD. 

Decide ! 
What shall be done ? 

GUNTHER. 

By Thor ! It has been weighed. 
But yet, methinks, the scales did not show true. 
1 '11 weigh once more. 

BRUNHILD. 

Thus do, but do at once ; 
For no discourse like this I '11 bear again. 

(Gunther goes toward the background.) 
HAGEN. 

He wavers, queen — thou hast achieved thine aim. 
Thou spok'st a word, perhaps but undesigned, 
Which yet has turned his heart within his breast. 
What friendship never would concede to thee, 
Behold ! his jealousy will grant thee now. 

BRUNHILD. 

Oh, what a race ! Forgive, ye lofty gods, 
Ye, my forefathers, there in Asgard 16 castle, 
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That I must deal with these. Ye know. The goal 
I must attain ; it recks not by what path. — 

( Gunther approaches.) 

Well then, my lord, is thy decision made ? 

GUNTHER. 

By force thou urgest me, most dreadful woman ! 
But if it were, who would fulfil it ? 

HAGEN. 

I. 

GUNTHER; 

Thou wouldst ? — 

HAGEN. 

I will, my lord, without delay, 
In case thy meaning be as plain as mine. 
Auspicious constellations mark the day. 
The chase thou 'st ordered. Lo ! The gloomy wood 
Occasion gives and room to do the deed? 
And hides its terrors in mysterious dark. 
With better chance we '11 never meet again. 
If thou consent'st, it needs no farther order, 
But if thou wilt it not, say plainly : " No." 

( A chamberlain appears in the background, bearing in his hand a bow, 
spear, and mantle ; he passes through the hall to Gutither's room. J 

BRUNHILD. 

Thy hunting-gear ! 

HAGEN. 

Command 1 

BRUNHILD. 

Say yes or no. 

GUNTHER. 

(Hesitates a moment, and appears to struggle with himself, then he follow, 

without speaking, the chamberlain into the doorway at the right.) 
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HAGEN. 

No word ! This silence, Siegfried, is thy death. 
The die is cast. Thou seest me, queen, again, 
When it shall be achieved, or else no more. 

(Goes out.) 

brunhild (alotie.) 

Go on thy course, destroyer ! Smite him well ! 

Pierce to his heart as he pierced me. My life 

Is dire suspense until the victim fall, 

And then ! — what then ? I know not, will not know ; 

I know but one thing ; he must bite the dust ! 

The rest dispose, ye gods unmerciful, 

As pleases best your mood. What reck I more ? 

(Goes out.) 

The Scene Changes. 

KRIEMHILD'S APARTMENT. 

In the background, a wide door leading to an open balcony ; over its 
parapet appear the tops of trees rising from the keep of the castle. 
Steps are supposed to connect the keep with the balcony. In the 
foreground, at the left, a loom in which some tapestry is stretched ; 
at the right, a large window ; beside it, a chest with jugs, drinking- 
horns, and various utensils. 

Scene IV. 
Kriemhild. Soon after enters Gerda. 

kriemhild. 

(Standing by the loom.) 

For this day thou may'st rest, my shuttle swift ; 
A few brief days, and in this tapestry 
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The figure can be wrought ; and now how else 

Than once it floated in my mind, it looks 

On me ! And thus we also weave our life, 

And otherwise it grows than we have meant. 

At golden threads we vainly think to grasp, 

But yet a power which we do not know 

With dark ones changes them beneath our hands. 

And only when too late to mend, we mark 

The error — 

Hark ! a step ! 

( Gerda appears on the balcony,) 

'T is thou, my Gerda ? 
I thought 't were Siegfried, — where can he delay ? 

GERDA. 

He '11 be with thee at once. I just now saw 
Him in the court-yard where his steed was bridled. 
There falcons shrieked about, there barked the hounds. 
The lords are now preparing for the chase. 

KRIEMHILD. 

Thou saw'st him. Seemed he cheerful ? 

GERDA. 

Ay, he laughed 
And said, " Go, order me a cup of wine, 

A large one, too ; a happy heart gives thirst ; 

I '11 drink a parting glass, ere I ride off." 

kriemhild (troubled). 
He jests and will away. 

GERDA. 

Does this surprise thee ? 
Is not the day as if for hunting made, 
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So sun-bright and so fresh ? Yet thou art pale : 
What ails thee, mistress ? 

KRIEMHILD. 

Naught : I am a child ; 
I slept a restless night, and now my blood 
Runs high and frightens me with bodings ill. — 
It will pass by. 

GERDA 
(has approached the loom). 

But what ! How diligent 
Thou 'st been 1 How brilliantly the dark background 
Thine imagery of colors fair illumes ! 
Indeed, this is the burial scene of Balder, 17 
Bright son of Asgard. Every form is clear, 
And shows distinctly ; here like silver pale, 
The god that lies enwrapped upon his pyre, 
And Nanna 18 here, his spouse, in golden hair 
So like thyself, and, circling round, the Aesir, 19 
In group complete, enveiled in deepest grief. 
How didst accomplish it so splendidly ? 

KRIEMHILD. 

Know I ? I half designed it, half it grew. 

GERDA. 

Methinks what as a child I heard them sing 
About the handsome god's untimely death 
Takes living form ; again with shuddering thrill 
That olden song now vibrates through my soul. 
Thou know'st : Queen Ute hummed it to us oft. 
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KRIEMHILD. 

Ay, all the morn it lay within my mind. 

" In moanful mourning 
Were gods and mortals 
That now their darling, 
The bright one, parted." 

GERDA. 

" It broke like brooklets 
From rocky bosoms, 
And all were weeping 
For Baldens death." 

kriemhild (bursting into tears). 
So, Gerda, will the world for Siegfried weep ! 

GERDA. 

What say'st thou, mistress ? Holds thine artful work 
Thy mind so firm subdued, that thou no more 
Canst part and sunder it from thine own fate ? 
Indeed, this pondering over this thy work, 
This quiet brooding mute, has made thee sick. 
Yet there upon the stairs I hear the step 
Of that physician dear who of this gloom 
Will heal thee. I will leave thee now to him. 
The cup he asked for I '11 prepare in haste. 

(She takes a jug and drinking-horn from the cabinet, puts it on the table, 
and goes off at the side, while Kriemhild turns to meet Siegfried, 
who appears through the main entrance.) 
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Scene V. 
Kriemhild. Siegfried. 

kriemhild. 

Oh, now at last I feel thee on my breast 
And in my arms, and feel how through thy veins 
The stream of life in warming pulses throbs ! 
Thanks, thanks to you, ye gods ! Ah I could I so 
For ever hold thee ! 

SIEGFRIED. 

How thou glow'st, my heart ! 
And moved so much ! Came I too late for thee ? 
But see ! A man wants air ; and should I do 
Thy will entire, thou 'dst shut me up — I wager — 
Among the maidens in thy woman-room, 
And teach me with the spinning-wheel to do 
My day's work. Sooth, 'twould make a pretty song : 
" How Siegfried who of old the dragon slew, 
Sat by the distaff spinning." — How, Sweetheart ? 

KRIEMHILD. 

I cannot laugh. Rock-like it weighs on me, 
And all thy jesting jests not off the weight : — 
O Siegfried, I am lost in dread for thee ! 

SIEGFRIED. 

For me ? Why, dear, whence dream'st thou danger then ? 
What can affright thee ? 

KRIEMHILD. 

All things, Siegfried, all. 
Since that unhappy word has fled my lips, 
Thou know'st, the one that Brunhild's wrath provoked, 
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My peace has vanished from my soul. Each sound, 

A falling sword, a pawing horse, alarms me ; 

From every door which opes, an ill, methinks, 

Comes stepping forth, and every shadow dark 

Conceals a secret terror. Oh ! her glance, 

The last one which she darted towards me, 

Spoke more than ever threatened words. That eye 

Doth flare within my memory like fire, 

And ever nightly floating o'er my couch, 

Burns sleep from off mine eyes. O Siegfried, Siegfried, 

They 're brooding on revenge. Take heed, take heed ! 

SIEGFRIED. 

If nothing else torments thee, dear, be calm ! 
'Tis that itself so gladdens me to-day, 
That now this strife, which for me too a thorn 
Was in my flesh, is fully smoothed and lulled. 
Thy brother Gunther gave so true and hearty 
His offered hand that I was deeply moved. • 
Our friendship faster stands than e'er before. 

KRIEMHILD. 

Oh trust not to the thin ice of this friendship ! 
It lures and glitters, but beneath thy feet 
All suddenly the gulf will rend and yawn. 
The gods forgive me if I do a wrong 
To mine own kin 1 — But yet my heart foretells 
That they deceive — 

SIEGFRIED. 

No, Kriemhild, speak not so i 
Not at the very hour when Gunther shows 
His lofty mind, well-nigh confounding me. 
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A crime it is. And sooner would I lie 

Already in the soil of sunless hills 

A buried corpse, than I would lose my faith 

And trust not in my friends' fidelity. 

What is a life still worth in which a man 

No more can trust a man ! — Away the thought ! 

Give me the cup that from my soul I wash 

The gloomy thirst. For soon the hunting-horn 

Will sound — 

KRIEMHILD. 

Siegfried, go not to hunt to-day ! 
Go not to hunt ! For love of me ! 

SIEGFRIED. 

Why, dear ! 
Shall I, then, really spin to-day ? 

KRIEMHILD. 

Oh laugh, 
Deride, do what thou wilt, but only stay ! 
Stay home but for my anxious fears, Siegfried ! 
Only to-day ! — Oh see, I dreamed last night : 
Two mountains fell and buried thee beneath ; 
And then again, Siegfried, I saw a stag 
Of golden color through the thickets stride, 
And on "a sudden there two raging boars 
Fell from behind on him and ghastly thrust 
Their tusks into his flanks, so that the blood 
Shot down in crimson brooks upon the turf — 
The stag wert thou ! 

SIEGFRIED. 

Where dost thou lose thyself ? 
Thou tremblest but before the shadows thrown 
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By thine own fear in slumber o'er thy soul : — 
Believe me, in those pictures dwells no sense. 

ICRIEMHILD. 

Oh, say not so ! The gods have spoken^oft 

In dreams unto our race, and hitherto 

In visions many a warning came to us. 

But let us not contend ! I will but beg. 

And if thou deem'st a folly my belief, 

Be foolish, then, because thy wife entreats thee. 

Be foolish just for once ! 

SIEGFRIED. 

Desist ! For love 
Of thee I fain would stay, yet can I not. 
This hunt takes place at Gunther's wish. And once 
Again together we set out. He has 
My word. What would he think if I came not ? 

(He takes the cup and drinks.) 

Happy return ! 

KRIEMHILD. 

Oh how I feel it now, 
What oft I doubted when my mother said : 
" A never ending fear is woman's lot." 
Alas ! The more sublimely otherwise 
It falls to us, with so much bitt'rer care, 
With so much hotter tears, it must be bought. 
For your proud minds, ye heroes bold, who take 
No thought of need of ours, will never taste 
The joy of peaceful days. 



ACT IV. 



! 
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1 SIEGFRIED. 

How can the eagle 
Cease from his flight before his wings are broke ? 
I were not Siegfried, could I rest e'en now. 
But that time too will come. Indeed I dream 
It not unpleasrng, after fifty years 
Are past and gone, to share repose with thee. 
Yes, love, the world will see us different then ; 
Then shall we both be gray, and where the roses 
Are blooming now, the honored wrinkles there 
Will creep o'er thy dear face — 

KRIEMHILD. 

What tales thou weav'sti 

SIEGFRIED. 

I fancy fain how in the high arched hall 
The evening will draw near when the thick storm 
Loud roaring to the window drives the flakes. 
But thou art seated by the flickering blaze 
There by the hearth on gay-carved dragon-chair ; 
Around about the maids, and as thine eye 
Surveys the group, the distaff dances quicker 
And as on wings the shuttle swiftly leaps. 
The gleaming fire lures me too on my staff 
Yet firmly stepping. There the butler brings 
The drinking horn and at our evening meal 
We chat about our sons gone forth on course 
Heroic — 

KRIEMHILD. 

Siegfried, husband dear ! * t *<>* t" 1 ***H 
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SIEGFRIED. 

But wait ! 
I Ve still withheld the loveliest ; for see, 
Now comes the daughter, too, a stately wife 
And raises from her breast, where, nestling warm, 
He stretched his arms, the youngest grandchild fair 
Who fingers for the gold band on thy brow. 
But thou look'st long on him and thinkest back, 
For from the large eyes of the infant smiles 
Thy Siegfried's youth ; and thou dost closer clasp him 
And blessest him : Be happy as thy sire ! 

(Blast of horns without.) 

kriemhild (terrified). 
The horns — alas ! 

SIEGFRIED. 

How can their gladd'ning sound 
Affright thee ? For from out the distant gray 
It calls us back into the sunny presence. 
Still one kiss more, beloved wife, and let 
Me part with it as cheerful as I came. 

kriemhild (makes an effort to collect herself)* 
Be it so. Farewell. My heart will be with thee ! 

( Siegfried goes as far as the threshold. At this moment Kriemhild calls 

him, and falls again round his neck.) 

Siegfried ! 

Yet once more must I look into thine eyes, 

Deep, deep, therein ! If I should lose thee, — thee, 

My heroi:n^£tyongbold. 
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SIEGFRIED. 

Be calm, my child : 
Bright lies my fate on the All-father's knees, 
I feel, his breath upholds me. So, farewell ! 

(Departs quickly.) 
KRIEMHILD. 

He goes ! Oh, never was I so distressed, 

So much borne down by care ! Would that the day 

Were only past and gone ! I will to work, 

And so beguile the time. 

(Goes to the loom.) 

Oh, poor, poor Nanna I 
How feel I now thy grief as were it mine I 

" In moanful mourning 
Were gods and mortals," — 

(Horns are heard without.) 

kriemhild (rushes to the window). 
Siegfried ! Siegfried ! 

(Swoons.) 
( The curtain falls.) 
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ACT V. 

Castle yard at Worms ; a large space closed by a wall in the back- 
ground. At the left in this wall a wide door-way, over which a tower 
rises. At both sides of the yard appear projecting wings of the 
castle with doors to which stairs ascend from the yard. It is night ; 
the moon, nearly set, is still visible beyond the wall. 

Scene I. 
Volker. Hunold. Afterwards Sigrun. 

VOLKER. 

By Odin ! Had I in the Saxon war 

Not ever seen thee first, I needs must think 

Thou wert afraid, my fellow. 

HUNOLD. 

Strike me, smite ! 
And if my eyelash twinkles, call me coward ! 
But see, I shudder at this sorceress, 
And as but now she. through the colonnade, 
With dragging garb and muttering songs of woe, 
Passed slowly by me, so that I beheld 
Her glassy eyeballs by the moonlight there, 
A sudden terror seized on me at once; . 
And drove me here to thee. 

VOLKER. 

I '11 go to send 
Her home. 

HUNOLD. 

Spare thee the trouble : here she is. 

v j fiSjgrun appears at the left in the background.) 
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SIGRUN. 

Down, down, thou pallid moon ! Why dost delay, 
Thou glowing eye, still by the wood ? Descend ! 
Within the house of death it must be dark. 

VOLKER. 

What doest thou here at night ? Go, woman, sleep I 

SIGRUN. 

The blind ones sleep, but sleepless are the seeing, 
I must perform my task. Disturb me not ! 

VOLKER, 

Thy task? 

SIGRUN. 

To see what weaves the Norn ; to me 
Myself a pang ; no warning more avails. 

VOLKER. 

Thou speak'st as if some ill hap threatened near, 

SIGRUN. 

That no more threatens which has been fulfilled. 

VOLKER. 

Then tell us, what ? 

SIGRUN. 

The cloud enshrouds it deep, 
As thou 'st accosted me. No, woe is me ! 
The mist once more dissolves ; it rises up 
Anew — there — there ! 

VOLKER. 

Whatsee'st? 
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SIGRUN. 

Deep in the wood 
I see a ghastly hunt. Love thought it out, 
And hate achieves it with accursed steel, 
Alas, how with fresh blood the earth still reeks ! 

VOLKER. 

In words obscure thou ragest. Speak distinct 1 

SIGRUN. 

Detain me not ! It drives me to the queen ; 
But if I rage, this very hour shall teach. 
Lo, from the wood the raven hither flies, 
And horror knocks now at the door. Farewell ! 

(She passes by.) 
VOLKER. 

I shudder. Where is she ? 

HUNOLD. 

She walks the stairs 
To Brunhild's chambers. 

(A knocking at the door.) 

Hark, they knock ! 

giselher's voice. 

(From without.) 



Unbolt ! 



Unbolt, 



VOLKER. 

I know this voice. 'Tis Giselher. 

( Volker unbolts the door. Giselher rushes in*) 
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Scene II. 

Volker. Giselher. Hunold. Afterwards six men 

with the corpse of Siegfried. 

giselher. 
O Volker, Volker ! 

VOLKER. 

Speak, what now ! Thou reeFst ; 
Thy breath flies swift, and trembling is thy voice ; 
What is it ? Speak I 

giselher. 

Oh, crime, unheard-of crime ! 
Unutterable woe 1 How shall I say it ? 
Thou, too, hast loved him — 

VOLKER. 

Thou affrightest me. 
But speak, no harm befell the king ? 

GISELHER. 

Not him. 
But he who was the favorite of us all — 
Oh, sorrow ! 

VOLKER. 

Siegfried ? What befell him ? Speak ! 

GISELHER. 

Struck dead he lies, murdered with ghastly wounds. 

VOLKER. 

Struck dead? — 

GISELHER. 

Conceive it if thou canst. I saw him, 
And yet conceive it not. Few hours ago 
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So fair, so strong, so gay. And now he 's gone ! 

Ah, I could not believe- it when they brought him. 

I threw myself o'er him, and at his lips, 

His heart I listened with my breath repressed. 

Ah me ! I should have felt a breath that moves 

Not e'en a down, the shadow of a pulse — 

In vain ! In vain ! The dreadful thing was true, 

And here they are — with thine own eyes behold ! 

(Siegfried's corpse has been brought in on a bier> which is now set down 
before the stairway at the left. Two torches throw a feeble light on 
the scene.) 

VOLKER. f 

Frightful ! Who did commit this horrid crime ? 

GISELHER. 

We know it not. Was it a robber's hand ? 
Was it a hidden foe ? Swimming in blood 
There by the linden well did Hagen find him. 

VOLKER. 

Hagen ? Oh, ye eternal gods ! Oh, no ! 
This did no robber. Woe, woe to this house ! 

Scene III. 

( The same. Kriemhild appears above at the door at the left; Gerda 

with her.) 

KRIEMHILD, 

Down in the court torch-lights and cries of woe — 
Let me go down ! 

gerda (attempts to hold her back). 
My mistress ! 
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GISELHER. 

Back, Krierahild, 
By all the gods, step backward ! There is here 
What thou may'st not behold. 

KRIEMHILD. 

Detain me not ! 

GERDA. 

A dead man, mistress — 

kriemhild (descending). 

Hence ! I know it well, 
*T is he I Siegfried, Siegfried, husband mine ! 

(Falls unconscious on Siegfried* s body.) 
GISELHER. 

O save ! save ! help ! My sister dies. 

Scene IV. 

The same. Gunther and Hagen appear through the castle-door, behind 
them a numerous hunting-train with many torches. All becomes 
bright. 

V0LKER. 

To what a woful sight thou comest, king 
Thy sister's noble consort dead, and there 
From sudden terror lifeless she herself. 

GUNTHER. 

Unhappy woman I who told her so soon ? 

VOLKER. 

She came and saw, and with her pain broke down. 
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GISELHER. 

She moves — 

GUNTHER. 

Kriemhild, take courage ! Rouse thyself 1 
Throw off this numbness ! Listen to my voice, 
Thy brothers voice who doth thy grief respect. 
Awake ! 

KRIEMHILD. 

Oh, leave me ! Leave me ! Ah ! This light 
Is too unmerciful. — Dark night, return 
And hide the ruins of my happiness ! 
Ah me ! These features where a thousand times 
I read the words of love, and ne'er enough ; 
The lips that mine but yesterday had kissed, 
Dead, dead, irrevocably dead ! — Oh 't is 
The olden envy of the gods, that ne'er 
Can brook the great, and but the common spares. 
The forest stag returns unto his hind, 
And thou art dead. The beggar with no wife, 
The stupid serf who drags through misery 
A hated life still lives, and thou art dead, 
Dead, for thou great and fair and happy wast I 

GUNTHER (to Hdgen). 

See, man ! This woful grief my heart doth wrench. 

KRIEMHILD. 

And had thy fall been but a hero's doom 

Beneath the Valkyr's deathly rustling wings, 

A comfort were 't. — Yet no, they brought thee not 

From battle-fields on shield asunder hewn, 

Thy wounds by wreaths of victory concealed. — 
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So gracious they could not dispose it. — No, 
Light-shunning murder which reviles its victim 
Leaped from behincLon thee ; in the dark wood 
Of glory void, without a combat slain ! 
And, oh, by whom ! — 

GUNTHER. 

We 're mourning with thee, sister, 
Inexplicable accident— 

KRIEMHILD, 

Thou liest. 
Here is no accident, here is a crime ! 
Grief makes clear-sighted, only happiness 
Is blind. And thou hast known about this deed. 
If not, 
Say no ! Uplift thy hand here, and say : No ! 

GUNTHER. 

Kriemhild — 

KRIEMHILD. 

Thou canst not do it ; see thou would'st 
Now fain forswear thyself, but yet thy lips 
Refuse. — See, there he too approaches, he, 
The dark one with the red-stained hand. There reeks 
The blood scent still from him. Accurst one, hence ! 
The corpse's wounds break forth afresh in streams, 
And witness, monster, thou hast murdered him ! 

GUNTHER. 

Into what error — 

HAGEN. 

Speak not so, my king ! 
Wherefore deny what fearlessly I take 
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Upon my head ? — Indeed thou say'st it, woman, 
I Ve done it He would drink a draught of love : 
There by the linden well, I Ve poured it for him. 

KRIEMHILD. 

Then be accurst, from crown to sole accurst ! 
Yes, backward toss thy forehead, yes, defy I 
Defiance yet shall turn to fear, bloodhound ! 
The hour will come when we a reckoning hold. 
Do not presume that I 'm a woman weak. 
That was I till thou madest me a widow ; 
Now am I strong, however, in my pain, 
Unconquerable. — Oh, mine eye is dry, 
Yet inly weep I, inly, and the flood 
Of those hot tears that backward flow in streams 
Falls on my heart, and tempers hard its wrath, 
As water turns the glowing iron to steel. 
And thou wilt not escape it ; for as true 
As thou no pity hadst for me, here swear I: 
I yet will laugh the day thy head shall fall ! 

(She takes Siegfried 1 s fword, brandishes it as if menacing Hagen; she 
rests leaning on the sword, sunk in vengeful brooding.) 

HAGEN. 

Thy threats affright me not. I knew it well, 
How that thou wouldst not bless me for the deed ; 
Yet I did only what was duty's hest. 
The queen had been insulted : I have now 
Effaced the stain with blood. — See there, she comes 
With lofty brow again, as now she may.- 

m 

KRIEMHILD. 

I swear thee she '11 yet learn to bend it low. 
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Scene V. 

JThe same. Brunhild, who during the last words of the preceding scene 
has appeared through the door at the right, descends into the casjtU 
yard. Sigrun follows her. . 

HAGEN. 

Room for the queen ! 

BRyNHILD. 

Ye gods, now grant me still 
The foaming cup of victory to drain ! 
Then come whatever may ! 

(She steps near the corpse.) 

Ha, haughty man, 
Hast thou now learned humility ? Has now 
The Norn tamed even thee, the maiden-tamer ? 
Thou lovedst once the bridal chambers dark : 
Art now contented as the darkest one 
Before thee opens ? Sooth, we now have changed - 
Our lot. Now here thou liest at my feet, 
A shameful image of but yesterday, 
Dust in the dust ; victorious over thee 
I now exult — 

Oh what a lie ! — a lie ! 
I cannot bear it — Cursed be the lips 
That wretchedly would boast ! Nay, here is naught, 
Naught, naught, but boundless woe ! For it is I 
Who have killed thee ! — How then ? Have ye not heard, 
And ye are moving still ? — And horror has 
Not changed you into stone ? The world's heart stands 
Not still with shuddering, since on me the gods 
Could send this dire infliction ? — I have killed him ! 
Oh, when some day piled up to mountains high 
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The grief of all the mortals shall be weighed, 
Then will I throw into the other scale 
But this one word ! those mountains all will fly 
Aloft like down, and in the realm of grief 
No one will wear the crown but me alone ! 

GUNTHER. 

Dreadful ! She grows a giantess in grief. 

BRUNHILD. 

There was a day when I would fain have given 

My life, only to rest my burning brow 

One moment on this breast And now see here ! 

Now gaping here, dug to the very heart, 

A mute and ghastly fountain wells and wells 

And gushes dark with blood ; — and this have I done ! 

Ah, not like you in blind stupidity ! 

No, no : I knew that which I did, and yet 

Must do it. What was Siegfried then to you ? 

A godlike form for dull and mole-like minds ! 

But I did know him. Oh, the world's delight 

Is gone with him, and all magnificence 

Is trackless blown away ! The sun himself 

Turns now his face from off the slothful earth, 

And hides his beaming eye for evermore 

In darkness deep ; for he for whom he shone, 

His handsome favorite, can no more be found, 

Nor worth one glance is all that 's left behind. 

GUNTHER. 

Oh, calm thyself. Have done — 
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BRUNHILD. 

Of calm I will 
Know naught. Already long enough I Ve kept 
My blessed pang within my glowing breast ; 
At last, at last, though, like the flaming stream 
On Hecla's breast, it heaves and swells and breaks 
Its path by force and I i csli a d n it not 
Ay, know it all of you, this man I Ve loved, 
Ay, from the very first, and none besides. 
Him have I loved despite decrees of fate, 
Despite the stars. Forsooth, the gods may crush me, 
But never shall they wrench from me my love ! 

GUNTHER. 

For thine own honor — 

BRUNHILD. 

Honor ? My honor is 
That I be worthy him who lies here dead, 
And but with him I have to do, not you. 

( Turns again to Siegfried.) 

Oh, stare not from thy bloody locks so wild 

On me I How glad, unkindly friend, how glad 

Had I more gently bedded thee ! But thou, 

Thou thwartedst me ; ay, thou thyself hast torn 

This fate down from the clouds. Oh, thy deceit 

More terribly than thee the piercing steel 

Pierced me. The pangs I felt through thee were worse 

Than death. But now atonement has been made, 

And love that borrowed long her face from hate 

Approaches thee now in her proper form 

And melts unarmed away. Oh, give thy hand 
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That in hot flowing tears I may weep out 
My soul upon it. 

KRIEMHILD. 

Hence ! Away from him ! 
Too long indeed I Ve borne this jugglery, 
With which, she-wolf, thou scorn'st him e'en in death. 
Away, away ! His wife commands thee that, 
His wife who curses thee ! 

GISELHER. 

O sister Kriemhild ! 
Behold her moanful pain and ours ! Dwells, then, 
In such a mourning no atonement ? 

KRIEMHILD. 

None. 
The world is merciless, and so am I. 
Back, woman, back ! 

BRUNHILD. 

Dost thou so stern enforce 
Thy right the corpse to guard, relentless one ! 
Well then ! Love's last poor greeting mayest thou 
Deny me, and the cold hand's pressure too, 
But yet my will thou never shalt restrain. 
For strong is longing, like the gods themselves. 
O Siegfried, Siegfried, what can part thee now 
Henceforth from me ? Not here, not in the dust, 
Which but the mortal suits, I longer seek thee. 
There is a realm, a silent, where no bond 
Excludes another, for there love and hate 
In cognizance divine have passed away, 
And all that 's great mates with the great. Oh, there, 
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In sacred twilight by the noble shades, 

There art thou mine, beloved. Hark! It seems 

From yonder dark abode I hear thy call, 

And feel a rustling round me as of wings. 

Wilt give me greeting, or art angry now, 

Impatient that I tarry here and wail, 

Instead of doing what alone beseems ? 

Well, then, thou shalt not wait. For me the steel ! 

Through blood and flame the pathway thither leads,' 

Thou went'st before, I follow — 

(She stabs herself with Siegfried* s dagger.) 

Welcome me ! 

GUNTHER. 

Stop, wretched one ! — Alas, too late ! 

KRIEMHILD. 

Go hence ! 
One victim spar'st thou me ; yet more must fall. 
None shall be wanting. Thus will I be true. 

GUNTHER. 
(Bent over Brunhild's corpse,) 

O death, how revel'st thou in noble blood ! 
Thou too art gone, thou with the eagle-soul, 
My proud, my tameless, and my queenly wife ! 
So young, so fair, and yet unhappy ever I 
Woe, woe for thee ! 

SIGRUN. 

What moan ye for the dead 
Whom ye should envy ! Graciously some god 
Has raised them up above this wretchedness, 

8 
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And deathless song their winnowed fate receives. 
Nay, moan but for yourselves. For o'er your head 
Still unfulfilled like heavy thunder weight 
The curse impends — 

(Glowing morning-red in the sky.) 

Ha, see, O see, how there 
In yonder east the gloomy red unfolds ! 
In fiery clouds the future's picture *° comes — 

(In prophetic ecstasy.) 

Ha, what a feast ! 'Mid clash of goblets overthrown, 
The death-dance rages. Hear ye not the song of swords ? 
The fiery flames sweep through the hall, and towering high 
The corpses rise ; the blood wells up against the walls, 
And no escape, nowhere, no flight ! And now 
Death-silence reigns. Cut down, the whole ripe harvest 

lies. 
One only, giant-Kke, strides through the house of death, 
With shouldered sword and stained with blood. She holds 

aloft 
Fast by the hair a severed crown-encircled head 
And shows it to the last one who was left of all. 
Now also her the red stream swallows. Woe to you ! 
This is the Nibelungs' distress and overthrow ! 

HAGEN. 

Well, be it so ! I think we '11 bear that too like men* 

( The curtain falls,) 



NOTES. 



The notes are intended to convey merely the most indis- 
pensable information. For a full account of the mytho- 
logical persons as Odin, Thor, Freyja, Balder, Hel, the 
valkyries, norns, etc., see R. B. Anderson's "Norse Myth- 
ology." 

1. Isenstein is in the Nibelungen Lied the name of Brunhild's 
castle. It is situated in Isenland in the province of the upper 
Yssel in Netherland. Yet there are some passages in Geibel's 
poem which point to Iceland as Brunhild's home, especially the 
mentioning of Hecla on page 1 1 1 . 

2. Valkyrian, like a valkyrie, one of the warlike maidens of 
Odin, destined to decide the victory and to select those who are 
to be slain on the battle-field. 

3. Thor, the god of thunder, riding in his chariot through the 
clouds, and slaying the giants with his hammer Mjolmer. 

4. Odin, the chief of the Teutonic gods. 

5. Cf. remarks on Iceland in 1. 

6. Hel, the goddess of death, dwelling in Helheim. 

7. Freyja, the goddess of love, wife of Oder. 

8. The three norns Urd, Verdande, and Skuld ( Past, Present, 
and Future ), rule the fate of the world ; they correspond in their 
general characteristics to the Parcae of the Romans. 

9* &<td (£tt>tgtt>etMid)e giefyt un$ fyinan. — Goethe's Faust. 
10. In the Nibelungen Lied, Queen Ute survives all her chil- 
dren. 



